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WASHINGTON NESMITH, LL. D. 


One of the most affable and genial 
gentlemen of the old school is Judge 
Nesmith, of Franklin, or, more widely, 
of New Hampshire. His years sit light- 
ly upon him. An honorable man, a just 
judge, a kindly neighbor, a good citi- 
zen, and a ripe scholar, he can calmly 
sit in his well-appointed library, sur- 
rounded by his well-loved books and 

of the past, and review a 
well-spent life. crowned with honors. 
He is of pure Scotch-Irish descent. In 
him are united the families of the old 
Covenanters, the defenders of London 
derry, the hardy pioneers of New Eng 
land, the heroes of Bunker Hill, and 
the strict Presbyterians ; the Nesmiths, 
the MeKeans, the Dinsmores, and the 
Dickeys. He comes of a brave and 
cultured race. 


mementoes 


GENEALOGY. ! 


1. James Nesmith was born in coun- 
ty Antrim, Ireland, in the valley of the 
Kann, in the vear 1692, about two vears 
after his parents, coming from Scotland, 
had settled there. In 1714, he married 
Elizabeth, daughter of James and Janet 
(Cochran) Mc Kean, who was his com- 
panion for nearly half a century. James 
Nesmith was one of the signers of the 
memorial to Gov. Shute, March 26, 
1718, one of the proprietors of London- 
derry, and one of the original sixteen 





1 This account is taken from the History of An 
trim, by Rev. W. BR. Cochrane. 


who made the first settlement of that 
town, Apri 171g. James Nesmith 
was a strong man, respected and hon- 
ored by his associates, and an elder in the 
church. He died in 1767. 

2. James Nesmith, Jr., son of James 
and Elizabeth (McKean) Nesmith, was 
born in Ireland, in 1718, shortly before 
the embarkation of his parents for Amer- 
ica. He married Mary Dinsmore, and 
settled in Londonderry. Although be- 
yond the military age, he took an active 
part in the struggle for independence, 
and was present at the battle of Bunker 
Hill, at the siege of Boston, and at Ben- 
nington. He died at home, July 15, 
1793- 

3. Jonathan Nesmith, son of James 
and Mary (Dinsmore) Nesmith, was 
born in Londonderry, in August, 1759. 
At the age of sixteen he commenced to 
clear a lot in Antrim, and permanently 
settled there in 1778. He was one of 
the leading spirits of the town, an elder 
of the Presbyterian church from its for- 
mation, a selectman for eleven years, 
and a representative four terms. For 
fifty vears he missed but one commun- 
ion. He was genial, jolly, good-natured, 
and enjoyed a joke; was very hospit- 
able and benevolent; anxious for the 
public welfare; stoutly in earnest to 
maintain the faith of his fathers. He 
was a man of strong ability, good judg- 

| ment, irreproachable character, and an 


| honor to the town he helped to estab- 


>? 
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lish. He married Elenor, daughter of 
Adam and Jane (Strahan) Dickey, of 
Londonderry, and grand-daughter of 
John and Margaret Dickey, of London- 
derry, Ireland. She was born January 
1, 1761, and died September 17, 1818. 
He died at the age of eighty-six, Octo- 
ber 15, 1845. 

4. George Washington Nesmith, son 
of Jonathan and Elenor (Dickey) Nes- 
mith, was born in Antrim, October 23, 
1800. 


LIFE. 


His father’s residence in Antrim was 
situate a mile from the district school 
house, and the distance and his lame- 
ness interfered with his early attend- 
ance. Miss Katherine Miller, a sister 
of Gen. James Miller, later, wife of John 
Caldwell, of Antrim, led him through 
the rudiments as found in Noah Web- 
ster’s spelling-book. She was an ami- 
able and kind woman, well calculated 
to gain the affections of children. The 


other teachers who helped to mould his 
character were Miss Lucinda Lawrence, 
of Ashby, Mass., Miss Fanny Baldwin, 


afterwards wife of Dr. Israel Burnham, 
and Miss Anstress Woodbury, a sister of 
Hon. Levi Woodbury, who in later years 
married Hon. Nehemiah Eastman, and 
became the early friend and patron of 
Henry Wilson in his boyhood. In the 
winter of 1810 he received instruction 
from J. Miltimore, of West Newbury ; 
in 1811, from Joshua Holt, of Green- 
field; and in 1812, 1813 and 15814, 
from Daniel M. Christie. In early life, 
in the school room, Mr. Christie gave 
evidence of superior ability as an in- 
structor, and ranked as a model school- 
master. He was an able mathematician. 
and could lead a class through the in- 
tricacies of figures with consummate 
tact. 

In May, 1814, the boy was sent from 
home and placed, at Jaffrey, under the 
instruction of Henry Cummings. His 
companions were Luke Woodbury and 
Samuel Dakin, of Utica, New York ; the 
former for many years judge of probate, 
while the latter lived to see his five sons 
take degrees from his own a/ma mater, 
Hamilton College. To Rev. John M. 





Whiton, minister at Antrim, was he 
chiefly indebted for his rapid progress 
in the classics and his early preparation 
to enter Dartmouth College. His course 
of four years embraced the stormy, 
threatening period when the legislature 
of the state attempted to overawe the 
idomitable board of trustees. In the 
class of 1820, with Judge Nesmith, were 
Hon. Nathan Crosby, of Lowell, Hon. 
George P. Marsh, and Hon. Nathaniel 
G. Upham. 

After graduation, he taught school at 
“the north end of Concord street” four 
months, and at the academy at Brad- 
ford, Vermont, eighteen months. He 
commenced the study of law with Par- 
ker Noyes in August, 1822. 

By the income derived from school- 
keeping he was enabled to pay off a 
large part of the expenses incurred at 
college. He commenced the study of 
the law under the depressing influence 
of poor health, but by adopting a rigid 
system of out-door exercise and manual 
labor, and strictly adhering to it for 
nearly two years, he regained his accus- 
tomed strength and vigor. The law 
business of Mr. Noyes was quite exten- 
sive, and required more than the ability 
and strength of one man to attend to, 
so that the hearty codperation of the 
young law student was duly appreci- 
ated and handsomely recompensed. 
Mr. Nesmith was admitted to the bar 
in August, 1825, and immediately form- 
ed an equal partnership with Mr. Noyes 
which continued until, at the end of one 
year, the senior member of the firm 
withdrew from professional labor, on ac- 
count of sickness, and surrendered the 
whole business to Mr. Nesmith. The 
kindness and liberality of Mr. Noyes to 
the young lawyer on the threshold of 
business life has ever been rightly ap- 
preciated by the recipient. 

The old law office stood in the lower 
village of Franklin, then Salisbury, now 
known as the Webster Place. It was 
originally built about 1790, by Thomas 
W. Thompson. Its situation near the 
point where four of the five great coun- 
ties of the state cornered was well se- 
lected for legal business. Mr. Thomp- 
son was a good lawyer, but not a great 
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advocate. His students acquired good, 
industrious habits and correct principles. 
They were: Moses Eastman, Daniel 
Webster, Ezekiel Webster, Daniel Abbot, 
Jeremiah H. Woodman, Jacob McGaw 
and Parker Noyes. Ichabod Bartlett, 
D. C. Atkinson. John A. Harper, Josiah 
Houghton, Peabody Rogers, and Wil- 
liam C. Thompson studied with Mr. 
Noyes. To the last named Mr. Nesmith 
owed his invitation to leave his school 
in Bradford, Vermont, and enter the 
office consecrated to legal lore, as a stu- 
dent. Parker Noyes was Thomas W. 
Thompson’s brother-in-law, and law 
partner from 1801; and, about 1807, 
succeeded to the business, when Mr. 
Thompson removed to Salisbury south 
road. 

In April, 1829, Mr. Nesmith gave up 
the office at the lower village and re- 
moved to the upper village, where he 
has ever since resided. The old office 
is still in existence, reduced from _ its 
lofty station, and now doing duty asa 
neglected back kitchen, the law-tomes 
being replaced by the more humble 
pans and kettles. 

Mr. Nesmith at once took an active 
part in the affairs of his adopted home, 
and entered eagerly into the scheme to 


towns of Northfield, Sanbornton, An- 
dover and Salisbury, into a township, 
when there would be a community of 
interest—the town of Franklin. The 
first petition was presented in 1824. 
The following year a viewing commit- 
tee, consisting of William Plumer, Jr., 
Caleb Keith and Abel Merrill, examin- 
ed the territory, and reported favorably 
in 1826. The legislature of that year 
rejected the application on the ground 
that a majority of the inhabitants within 
the territory in question were not in fa- 
vor of the new town. In June, 1828, 
there was more union and consequently 
more strength, and the petition was pre- 
sented under more favorable auspices. 
Although opposed by the strenuous ef- 
forts and influence of three towns, the 
charter was granted in December, 1828. 
Judge Nesmith wrote the charter and 
gave the town its name. The three op- 
posing towns at the June session, 1829, 


| that of the previous election. 
incorporate the territory from the four | 





asked that the several tracts of territory 
taken from them should be restored. 
An order of notice was obtained for a 
hearing of this subject, returnable at 
June session, 1830. ‘To the legislature 
of that year Mr. Nesmith was elected 
to represent the young town, and advo- 
cate the inviolability of its territory. 
The struggle came on in June. The 
first hearing was before the committee 
on towns and parishes, of which Hon. 
Franklin Pierce was chairman. The 
committee, by a majority of one, report- 
ed adversely to the towns ; but their re- 
port, after a long and well contested de- 
bate, was rejected by the house, by two 
majority. The territory taken from 
Northfield was restored to her on a 
final vote, the matter being settled by 
the casting vote of the speaker. Twenty- 
six years afterwards this disputed terri- 
tory, with more added, was quietly 
ceded to Franklin. His first legislative 
experience was arduous and repulsive 
to Mr. Nesmith, and by the division of 
the town he saw his majority fade away. 
However, he entered into the canvass 
of 1831 with vigor, and had the satis- 
faction of being reélected by a majority 
of fifty--an increased majority over 
Judge 
Nesmith represented Franklin in the 
legislature in 1832, 1834, 1835, 1836, 
1838, 1839, 1844, 1845, 1846, 1847, 
1854, 1871 and 1872 ; and was a mem- 
ber of the constitutional convention in 
1850 and 1851. 

From the first, he took advanced 
grounds on the subject of extending the 
system of railroads through the state 
and in granting to them the right of 
way, which was for a long time bitterly 
contested. From its organization in 
1845 he has been actively interested in 
the Northern railroad, having been a 
director on every board, and for eight 
years president of the corporation. In 
1852 and 1853 he became interested in 
manufacturing in the village of Frank- 
lin, and was an owner and director in 
the woolen factory, destroyed by fire in 
1858. 

December 31, 1859, he was appoint- 
ed one of the judges of the supreme 
judicial court, which responsible trust 
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he exercised until October, 1870, when, 
having reached the age of seventy years, 
the constitution of the state relieved 
him from further duty. The last term 
of court over which he presided he 
brought to a close on the day before his 
seventieth birthday. 

In the cause of education, and es- 
pecially in Dartmouth College, his a/ma 
mater, in all its departments, he has 
ever been deeply interested. Since 
1858, he has been a trustee of that ven- 
erable institution ; since 1870, a trustee 
of the New Hampshire agricultural col 
lege ; since 1877, its president. 

In 1871, Dartmouth College con- 
ferred upon him the degree of LL. b. 
The incorporation and establishment of | 
the New Hampshire orphan’s home in 
1871 (of which institution he has been 
president since its organization), and 
its maintenance since, has occupied 
much of Judge Nesmith’s attention of 
late years, and he takes a paternal in- 
terest in every little orphan received 
there. He has attended to the pur- 
chase of the property and its daily sup- 








] 


port since, to the employment of the la- | 


bor necessary for carrying on the farm, 
and the other departments of the insti- 
tution, disbursing all the money from 
the treasury. 

In politics, Judge Nesmith was a 
whig, and has been a republican from 
the organization of the party. For | 
many years he has been a member of | 
the Congregational church of Franklin, 
and is a consistent if not an active mem- | 
ber. As a lawyer, he has the reputa- 
tion of closing more lawsuits and stop- 
ping more litigation than any lawyer in 
the state. His clients have always re- 
posed the utmost confidence in his 
judgment. During his connection with 
the bar of Merrimack county he has 





been engaged in many heavy lawsuits. 
Among the students who have studied 
with him are Hon. Asa P. Cate, Hon. 
Stephen G. Nash, Hon. Austin F. Pike, 
Hon. Daniel Barnard, John Bell Bou- 
ton, and Frederick Bartlett. One of 
the most pleasant reminiscences of his 
life is his friendship and intimacy with 
the “Great Expounder,” Daniel Web- 
ster. 

September 26, 1326, he was joined in 
marriage to Mary M., daughter of Sam- 


| uel and Annie (Bedel) Brooks, grand- 


daughter of Gen. Timothy Bedel, of 
revolutionary fame. Mrs. Nesmith was 
born in Haverhill, July 8, 1799. Of 
their children, but one survives. Geo. 
Brooks Nesmith, born February 13, 
1831, died October 26, 1852, while a 
member of the junior class of Dart- 
mouth College. Arthur Sidney Nes- 
mith, born March 30, 1833, served the 
state during the war of the rebellion in 
the yuartermaster department, holding 
the rank of captain; married Mary E. 
Moulder, of Washington, D.C. ; served 
as representative in the legislature for 
the town of Franklin for the years 1868 
and 1869, and died deeply lamented 
August 18, 1877, from the result of dis- 
ease contracted in the army, leaving 
two daughters, who still survive, aged 
respectively eleven and eight years. An- 
nie Nesmith, born July 24, 1841, resides 
with her father. 

In closing this imperfect sketch of 


| Judge Nesmith’s life, I will quote the 


summing up of his character in Rev. 
W. R. Cochrane’s History of Antrim: 
“He is a man of noble principles and 
honored life, enjoying in his old age the 
highest confidence and esteemof men ;” 
a lawyer of sound judgment, of good 
sense, a safe counsellor, and an honest 
man. J. N. McCuinrock. 
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LIEUT..GOVERNOR DAVID DUNBAR'’S CONNECTIONS. 


BY REV. A. H.» QUINT, D. D. 


Regarding the appointment of this 
person, who was Lieut.-Governor of 


New Hampshire from 1731 to 1737, as | 


well as surveyor of the king’s woods, 


Belknap says (Farmer’s ed., p. 227) : | 


“The only qualifications which appear 


inces.”” Various other references are 
made to him. A speech of his in the 
House of Commons is preserved. In 
1731, “ Christopher Bladen, nephew to 
Col. Bladen,” was appointed ensign in 
| Col. Fielding’s regiment of foot. 


to have pleaded in his favor were pov-| Col. Bladen’s grandfather was Rev. 
erty and the friendship of men in pow- | Dr. Bladen, who married Sarah, daugh- 
er.” He says also that the appoint- | ter of the second Baron Blayney by his 
ment was made upon the recommenda- | wife Jane, daughter of Gerald, Viscount 
tion of the board of trade in England. | Drogheda. The Rev. Dr. Bladen’s son 
In making notes upon the history of | Nathaniel, of Lincoln’s Inn, barrister, 
New Hampshire, curiosity led me to| was the father of Col. Martin Bladen. 
search for the connections of Dunbar, | The Colonel, I find by an English army 
and although the matter is little more | list of that date, was Colonel of the 40th 
than a gratification of inquisitiveness, a | Foot (or infantry we should call it). 


publication of the results may keep 
some other inquisitive person from go- 
ing needlessly over the same ground. 
Belknap mentions Col. Bladen as an 
active member of the very important 
board of trade. In the manuscript let- 
ters of Gov. Belcher to Secretary Wal- 
dron, kindly placed in my hands by 
Rev. Father Waldron, of Maryland, Gov. 
Belcher refers, August 7, 1732, to re- 
cent advices from England, and says : 
“His [Col. Dunbar’s] great patron at 
the Board of ‘Trade (Coll!! Bl-d-n) was 
just ready to embark as Envoy to Den- 
mark. His absence will be of great 
service & ease. Sancho’s Brother was 
rubbing off to the Jersey’s, near New 
York, there to be a Deputy Sheriff (as 
I am told).”” “Sancho” was one of 
Gov. Belcher’s pet names for Dunbar, 
whom he heartily hated. This allusion 
by Gov. Belcher led me to search for 
Col. Bladen as Envoy. I confess that 
I did not know that this Col. Martin 
Bladen was editor of an elegant edition 
of Czsar’s Commentaries. But it ap- 
pears in the Gentleman's Magazine, in 
June, 1732: “* Martin Bladen, Samuel 
Tuffnell, and John Drummond, Esqr’s, 
to be his Majesty’s Commissaries to 
treat with those of the Emperor and the 
States General of the United Prov- 


He served in war under his old school- 
fellow, the Duke of Marlborough. He 
was styled “‘ of Aldborough Hatch, Es- 
sex.” Research into Essex history 
showed that he married Frances Fouch, 
who inherited a moiety of the estate of 
Aldborough Hatch, Essex, from her 
uncle, Col. Jory. The wife conveyed 
the estate, apparently for life, to her 
husband, and, surviving him until 1747, 
gave it to her cousin, Anna Hodges. 
Col. Bladen was Member of Parliament 
for Portsmouth, and one of the privy 
council for Ireland. He died Febru- 
ary 15, 1745-6. A sister of Col. Blad- 
en, Elizabeth, married (2d) Edward 
Hawke, and was the mother of that fa- 
mous Edward Hawke, an admiral in 
the British navy, who was created Bar- 
on Hawke, May 22, 1776. 

What made Col. Bladen the patron 
of David Dunbar I do not discover. 
Probably it was some common military 
service. Dunbar was a Lieut.-Colonel, 
but the accessible army lists do not 
show me his regiment. But I find con- 
nections of Col. Dunbar, by his mar- 
riage, which at once explain his ap- 
pointment to office. 

Gov. Belcher’s letters (from Boston 
to Portsmouth) frequently refer to Dun- 
| bar, but not by name. His favorite ep- 
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ithets for him are, “ Sancho Panza,” | 


“His Pemaquid-ship,” and the like. A 
sentence in a letter of August 28, 1732, 
says: “If the Death you speak of be 
so, it brings Sancho’s Wife (for life) two 
hundred Pounds St. a year. I say that 
was the outside of what I could learn it’ 
was worth when I was in England, | 
which will by no means allow his Liv- 

ing any way otherwise than /n Cog. 

Upon his return, which I believe he 

knows is just at hand, I think he’ll not | 
be seen in your [N. H.] Province.” | 

This plainly referred to Dunbar. | 
Somebody had died, and, in conse- 
quence of the death, Dunbar’s wife 
came into some property. Fortunately, 
Gov. Belcher, in a letter dated October 
30, 1732, gives us the clue: “‘Sancho’s 
Death Warrant is daily expected.”’ And, 
in reference to a rumor that Mrs. Dun- 
bar had inherited #2.500 a year, he 
says: “ But when I was in England, I 
was told, when Lord Blesington dyed, 
It would be a Benefit Ticket of 4200 
a Year for Madam’s Life, and then to 
her children, which is but a pittiful Pit- 
tance for St. Patrick.” 

Dunbar being an Irishman, * St. Pat- 
rick ” was clearly another pet name ! 

It was some trouble to find this Lord 
Blesington. The indexes were at fault, 
and two extinct peerages of that name 
were traced in vain, to find any Dun- 
bar connection. But, finally, it appear- 
ed that Charles, second and last Vis- 
count Blesington, died in Paris, June 2, 
1732; and a search into the family 
showed that Mary, daughter of Sir John 
Lissmullen by his wife Mary, daughter 
of Murrogh, first Viscount Blesington, 
married, in August, 1708, Capt. David 
Dunbar. Thus, the wife of Dunbar 
was niece of the Lord Blesington who 
died in 1732. 

Other influential connections by this 
marriage may be seen by tracing some 
lines of descent from Mrs. Dunbar’s 
ancestor, Roger Boyle. 

This Roger Boyle had two sons, Rog- 
erand Michael. Roger, the first son, 
had a sun Richard, created Earl of Cork 
in 1620, Lord Treasurer of Ireland, and 
known in history as the “great Earl of 





Cork.” He died in 1642, leaving two 
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sons, (1) Richard, second Earl of Cork 
(created Earl of Burlington in 1664), 
and (2) Roger, created Earl of Orrery 
in 1660. At the time of Col. Dunbar’s 
public life, Richard, fourth Earl of 
Cork, was living, and also his kinsman 
John, fifth Earl of Orrery. Eventually, 
the fourth Earl of Cork died without 
male issue; his daughter Charlotte 
married William, fourth Duke of Dev- 
onshire ; but the title of Earl of Cork 
went to the fifth Earl of Orrery, and the 





| two have been united ever since. 


Going back to Michae/ Boyle, son of 
the Roger first mentioned above, and 
tracing the direct line of Mrs. Dunbar, 
—Michael’s second son, Richard Boyle, 
became Archbishop of Tuam, May 30, 
1638. is son Michael (Mrs. Dun- 
bar’s great grandfather) became Arch- 
bishop of Armagh and Primate of Ire- 
land, February 27, 1678, and was also 
Lord High Chancellor of Ireland. ///s 
son, Murrogh (Mrs. Dunbar’s grand- 
father) was created Viscount Blesing- 
ton, August 17, 1673. He was Gover- 


nor of Limerick, Commissioner of the 
Great Seal, and of the Privy Council. 


He was twice married ; first, to Mary, 
daughter of Rev. Dr. John Parker, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin ; she died September 
13, 1668, and Lord Blesington married, 
second, Lady Anne Coote, daughter of 
Charles, second Earl of Mountrath, by 
which marriage he had Charles, second 
Viscount Blesington, who died in 1732, 
as narrated by Gov. Belcher. The only 
child of the first Viscount Blesington’s 
first wife was Mary, who married, De- 
cember, 1684, Sir John Lissmullen, of 
Meath, and had only Mary, who mar- 
ried Capt. David Dunbar. 

The title of Blesington was twice re- 
vived. Murrogh, first Viscount Bles- 
ington, had a daughter, Anne Boyle 
(aunt to Mrs. Dunbar), who married 
Wm. Stewart, second Viscount Mount- 
joy, and their son William was, in 1745, 
created Earl of Blesington, but the title 
died with him, in 1769. The second 
revival of the title was through the Stew- 
arts, but not in the Boyle blood, and it 
was last heard of in Lady Blesington, 
who married Count D’Orsay. 

I have stated above that Mrs. Dun- 
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bar’s grandfather, Murrogh, first Vis- | tenant for New Hampshire. In ad- 


count Blesington married, second, La- 
dy Anne Coote. She was granddaugh- 
ter of Charles, first Earl of Mountrath, 
whose brother Richard was created 
Baron Coote. Baron Coote was father 
of Richard, created -ar/ of Bellamont 
in 1696, afterwards Governor of New 
York, Massachusetts, and New Hamp- 
shire. The third Earl of Bellamont, 
second cousin to Mrs. Dunbar’s uncle, 
Lord Blesington, was living when Dun- 


bar was appointed Lieut.-Governor of | 


New Hampshire. 
If Mrs. Dunbar’s relatives of high 
rank undertook to provide for her im- 


pecunious husband, it is clear why Gov. | 


Belcher failed to prevail against his lieu- 


dition tothe above mentioned peerages 
| and alliances, it serves to show the suc- 
| cess of the Boyle family, that when 
| Charles Dunbar, only son of Lieut.- 
| Governor, David Dunbar by his wife 
Mary, died (in 1778) without issue, he 
bequeathed his great property to three 
peers, viz., Wills, Earl of Hillsborough, 
Thomas, Viscount DeVesey, and Ed- 
ward- Michael, Lord Longford,—all lin- 
eal descendants of Primate Boyle, Mrs. 
David Dunbar’s great-grandfather. I 


think that David Dunbar became Lieut.- 
Governor of New Hampshire, and kept 
his place, because his wife was of the 
fortunate and powerful Boyle family, 
and her uncle was Lord Blesington. 


DEAD? 


BY 


You say our friend is dead 


LAURA GARLAND CARR. 


; and yet we see 


The work of her deft fingers all about, 
The happy words she penned for you and me— 
We read the.n still; no line has fa led out. 


And memory holds her in such close embrace 
Her graceful form is present with us still ; 
We note the changing light on her dear face, 


> 


And her low voice has yet a power to thrill. 


Life is not just to breathe, to sleep and wake, 
Be grave and gay through certain lengths of years; 


And as we come and go to 


give and take 


Naught to or from the world but smiles and tears. 


We put ourselves into our work and thought, 
And he lives longest who toils most and best; 

For works live on while the frail hands that wrought 
Are cold and still in their last, changeless rest. 


When earth and air no longer hold her form, 
When every vestige of ber life is fled, 

When no heart beats that kept her memory warm, 
O, not till then will our loved friend be dead! 








CAPT. ROBERT NEAL, SEN/OR, 
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‘ND HIS WIFE, MARGARET 


LEAR NEAL.—THEIR PESCENDANTS AND 
"ONNECTIONS. 


FAMILY ¢ 


BY HON, 


Robert Neal was born at Portsmouth, 
N. H., July 17, 1755, and died in that 
town August 17, 1822. He was the son 
of Andrew Neal, who died about the 
year 1800, “an husbandman and house 
carpenter, an excellent workman and a 
loveable man.” 

The family probably were originally 
from Wales, England. Robert was a 
master-mariner, following mainly the 
coasting trade. February 12, 1778,he 
married Margaret Lear, who was born 
in Portsmouth, October 13, 1753, and 
died there November 22, 1845. 
their marriage they resided for a short 
time at New Castle, N. H. 


Portsmouth were liable to be attacked 


by the British fleet during the revolu- | 


tionary war, and most of the women 


left the island for places of safety, more | 


remote from the seaboard. Mrs. Neal 
remained, notwithstanding the exposed 
position of the place, until after her 
husband sailed from Portsmouth in a 
privateer, which was captured by a 
British man-of-war. ‘The crew was car- 
ried to England and incarcerated in 
Mill prison, situated on a promontory 
projecting into the sound between Plym- 
outh and Plymouth Dock, two consid- 
erable towns in Devonshire. Formerly 
wind-mills stood on this eminence 
which gave it the designation of Mill 
Hill, from which the prison took its 
name. As many Americans were con- 
fined in this place, a description of it 
may be interesting. ‘There were three 
buildings, one of which was built in 
Queen Anne’s time. The largest was 
one hundred feet long and twenty wide, 
situated at the north end of the yard. 
It was two stories high, built of stone, 
and without windows on the north front. 


THOMAS L. 


After | 


The forts | 
which commanded the mouth of the | 
Piscataqua river for the protection of | 


TULLOCK. 


| There was a space of about twenty feet 
between this building and the commis- 
sary’s office, which stood at the west, 
having no windows in the east end. A 
wall on the north as high as the eves of 
the prison extended to the office; a 
| similar wall on the south joined the two 
buildings. In this wall was a gate lead - 
| ing into the main yard. ‘The commis 
sary’s office and the cook-room made 
the sides of the outer yard, which was 
| separated from the large prison yard 
| by a strong wooden gate. In January, 
1782, there were about one thousand 
American prisoners of war confined in 
this prison ; among them were John H. 
Seawards, Andrew Toombs, Daniel 
Huntress, Michael Hooker, Richard S. 
| Tibbetts, Nathaniel Kennard, John Bri- 
ard, Andrew Sherburne, John Bodge 
and Robert Neal, of Portsmouth, N. H., 
Mark Fernald, James Hooper, Rich- 
mond Perry, James Brown, and others, 
from Kittery, Maine, a town on the Pis- 
cataqua, opposite to Portsmouth. 

John Bodge was quite an expert in 
making punch ladles of apple-tree wood, 
some of which he sold while in prison 
for nearly half a guinea; also, wooden 
spoons, busks and knitting sheaths very 
curiously wrought. He married Capt. 
Neal's sister, Abigail, December 27, 
1785. She was born in 1753 and died 
May 10, 1836, aged 83. Capt. Bodge 
died April 13, 1820, aged 66. They 
were the parents of the late William 
Bodge, Esq., who was born June 2s, 
1793, and died November 19, 1874, 
aged 84, a highly respected citizen of 
Portsmouth, formerly a merchant and 
more recently surveyor of customs at 
that port, 1863-7. While in his minor- 
ity he learned the trade of chaise mak- 
er, and was president of the Mechan- 
ics’ Association, 1851-2—a_ notable in- 
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stitution of Portsmouth, instituted No- 
vember 4, 1802, and incorporated June 
10, 1803, by the name of “ Associated 
Mechanics and Manufacturers of New 
Hampshire ’’—the oldest incorporated 
mechanics’ association in the country. 
He was one of the founders of the 
Howard Benevolent Society, Febru- 
ary 19, 1829, and a director from almost 
its organization to the day of his death. 
He enlisted in Capt. William Marshall’s 
company for the protection and defense 
of the town and harbor of Portsmouth, 
August 13, 1814, and was stationed at 
Little Harbor and Fort Constitution. 
He married (1) Eliza, daughter of Col. 
Joshua Wentworth, an eminent mer- 
chant and patriot, March 16, 1823; 
she died September 30, 1825, aged 38 ; 
(2) Phebe H. Sherburne, of Conway, 
N. H.; born April 10, 1804 ; married 
November 19, 1826, and is now living. 
Her parents were from Portsmouth, and 
descendants of the Sherburnes and 
Harts, who were prominent families in 
Portsmouth history. 

A record on the inside of a parch- 
ment-covered book, now in my posses- 
sion, reads: “‘ Robert Neal. This book 
bought in Mill Prison. John Bodge in- 
tends to stay in Mill Prison two months 
from this date, October 29, 1781 ’— 
probably written in jest. 

Capt. Charles H. Chase, the husband 


of the writer’s sister, was a nephew of 


Capt. James Brown, who, while in Mill 


prison, taught navigation and employed | 


his leisure hours in manufacturing nets 
for drying glue. He was born in Kit- 


tery, January 11, 1760, married Sarah | 
Fernald in 1792, and died in his native | 


town August 10, 1838, aged 78. 

After her husband’s capture, Mrs. 
Neal determined to visit her broth- 
ers, Joseph and George Walker Lear, 
who had moved previous to the war to 
Saville, now known as Goshen. 


county, on the “ back-bone” of New 
Hampshire. At the time the two broth- 
ers signed the “‘Association Test,” 1776, 
it had sixty-five inhabitants, all ages. 
The town of Goshen was incorporated 
December 1791, and was taken 
from Newport, Newbury, Washington, 


27; 








It was | 
a mountainous settlement in Sullivan | 


Lempster, Unity and Sunapee. The 
tract of land which the Lears occupied 
and owned was included in the terri- 
tory granted by the name of Saville, 
November 7, 1768, and was incorpo- 
rated April 4, 1781, under the name of 
Wendell, in honor of John Wendell, 
one of the principal proprietors, and a 
resident of Portsmouth. The name 
was changed to Sunapee, July 12, 1850. 


| Mrs. Neal accomplished the journey of 


more than one hundred miles on horse- 
back with no companion but her only 
child, an infant son, whom she carried. 
in her arms. The route, part of the 
way, was over roads made by the King’s 
surveyors for the conveyance of trees 
for masts and spars for the royal navy, 
and at times through dense forests with 
no other path than that indicated by 
“blazed trees,” marked probably by 
hardy trappers or adventurous scouts 
in the perilous times of Indian warfare. 
At one time, being chased by wolves, 


| she took shelter in a friendly hut, op- 
| portunely in sight, and, at another, in 


a deserted one, the wild animals in the 
surrounding forests making the night 
hideous with their noises. Thus she 
pursued her lonely way through almost 
trackless woods, occasionally coming 
to a small village, until she arrived at 
Saville, having been several days on 
the road, resting at night in the log- 
cabins of the hardy settlers on the route. 
After encountering many dangers and 
hardships she at last reached the 
dwelling of her brother, Joseph Lear, 
the cellar of whose house is to be seen 
on the farm owned by his son, Tobias 
Lear, Esq., of Goshen, who was living, 
at an advanced age, in 1859, when I 


| visited the homestead. On being ques- 


tioned why his father selected that ele- 


_ vated position in preference to the rich 


intervale lands of the Merrimack and 
Connecticut rivers, he replied that the 
early pioneers felt more secure in lo- 
cating on high grounds, the better for 
observation, and because the wild 
beasts frequented the low lands and the 
Indians pursued the water courses. 
Mrs. Neal remained there two years 
or more, until after the declaration of 
peace, when she started for Portsmouth, 
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meeting her husband on the way, from 
whom she had not heard since his cap- 
ture. He was accompanied by Capt. 
Bodge. 

From exposure on the journey, the 
weather during part of the time being 
inclement, rheumatism resulted and the 
joints of both her hands were perma- 
nently enlarged. During the war of 
1812, she could not be induced to 
leave her house on South School street 
in Portsmouth for an inland town with 
her two daughters, saying: “No; I 
would not leave if the enemy were at 
the door.” Her husband’s name ap- 
pears in the “Test Oath” of 1776, 
which is published in the “ Provincial 
Records.” The two families, Neal and 
Lear, were among ‘the early settlers of 
Portsmouth and vicinity, and owned 
and occupied land near Sagamore 
creek. I may in another sketch refer 
more particularly to them. Mrs. Neal 
died at the age of 93, retaining her fac- 
ulties in a remarkable degree to the 
close of her long life. She was frugal 
and industrious, short in stature and 
spare in form herself, while her three 
children were of commanding presence, 
large and symmetrically proportioned. 

(Portsmouth Journal, November 24, 
Decmber 14, 1866, January 5, 1867.) 

Capt. Robert Neal, Jr., the infant son 
who accompanied his mother to Go- 
shen, was born at Portsmouth, Septem- 
ber 28, 1779, and died in that city Jan- 
uary 2, 1852, full of years, of honors 
and of goodness. He was a captain in 
the United States goth regiment of in- 
fantry during the war of 1812, and com- 
manded Fort McClary in Portsmouth 
harbor, opposite to Fort Constitution, 
with the late Hon. Daniel P. Drown as 
his first lieutenant, and the late vener- 
able William B. Parker, Esq., as second 
lieutenant. Capt. Neal was allowed a 
pension for injuries received while in 
the performance of his duties. Prior 
to entering the regular army, Capt. Neal 
enlisted, June 29, 1812, and command- 
ed a company of thirty days’ men for 
the defense of Portsmouth harbor. (Ad- 
jutant General’s Report of New Hamp- 
shire, 1568.) At a public town meet- 
ing held July 15, 1813, to consider the 





exposed situation of Portsmouth and to 
adopt measures for the more effectual 
defense of the town, harbor and sea- 
coast in the vicinity of the Piscataqua, 
Hon. Clement Storer was chosen mod- 
erator. William Gardner, John F. Par- 
rott, Daniel Austin, William Rice, Wil- 
liam Ladd, William Flagg, Edward J. 
Long, Samuel Larkin, William Ham, 
Jr., John S. Davis and Robert Neal, 
J/r., were appointed a committee to 
consider the subject, and on the 22d 
of said month they submitted a long 
report. Their recommendations were 
adopted. Capt. Neal held many re- 
sponsible offices under the town, state 
and general government, —selectman, 
overseer of the poor, chairman board 
of firewards, surveyor of wood and lum- 
ber, superintendent of the alms house, 
chief marshal on several public occa- 
sions, commissary general of New 
Hampshire, captain of the Portsmouth 
artillery, inspector of the customs, and 
other positions. He was a prominent 
member of all the Masonic bodies, both 
grand and local, a member of the Me- 
chanics’ Association forty-eight years, 
and its president in 1849-’50. 

He learned the trade of cooper with 
the late Dea. James Day, but did not 
continue in the business long after the 
close of his apprenticeship. He was 
an exemplary member of the South 
Parish, and held, for many years, official 
relations to the church, as warden, col- 
lector and treasurer. Capt. Neal was 
aman of great kindness of heart and 
genuine benevolence, and possessed 
many ennobling characteristics. He 
was married, September 11, 1802, by 
the Rev. Dr. Samuel McClintock, of 
Greenland, N. H.—a_ distinguished 
chaplain at the battle of Bunker Hill— 
to Mary Fields, who died December 11, 
1812, aged 32; aunt to the gifted and 
scholarly James T. Fields, and the jo- 
vial and large-hearted George A. Fields, 
both “sons of Portsmouth,’’ now resi- 
dent at Boston. Mrs. Neal left three 
children: (1) Hannah, widow of the 
late Capt. Daniel Libbey, a well known 
and highly respected ship-master and 
ship-owner, who died August 23, 1878, 
aged 77. Mrs. Libbey is now living at 
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Portsmouth — beautiful in character, | ‘‘ Earl of Halifax” and “ William Pitt ’’ 
constant in her friendships, and possess- | hotels, noted hostelries in their times, 
ing virtues which ennobles life and en- | and well described in “ Rambles about 
dears her to family and friends. With- | Portsmouth,” vol. 1, pages 187-195, 
out children to share her love, she has and elsewhere in that volume. 

had a motherly care for others who have | Margaret, the eldest daughter of 
composed her well-ordered home circle. | Robert and Margaret Lear Neal, was 
(2) Mary, who was married to Capt. | born June 9, 1785 ; died December 25, 
Charles H. Chase, October 17, 1835, | 1832. She was married in 1803 to 
died February 5, 1847, aged 36, leav- | Capt. Caleb Holyoke Hopkins, who was 
ing two children; one, Alexine, the | lost in a violent snow storm off Point 
wife of Col. George F. Towie of the | Alderton, Boston harbor, January 11, 
United States army. an officer whose | 1816. She afterwards married, De- 
military record is conspicuously meri- | cember, 1824, Ephraim Coleman, fa- 
torious —they were married Decem- | miliarly called and widely known as 
ber 29, 1864; the other, Mary, mar- | “Squire Coleman,” of Newington, who 
ried to James T. Simes (January 28, | died in that town, May 10, 1851, aged 
1864) a merchant of New York city,| 84. He maintained a good report 
and son of the late Hon. William Simes, | through life, and was an exemplary and 
ex-mayor of Portsmouth. Their only | honored citizen. H{is name is associ- 
child, Robert Fields Simes, born Octo- | ated with every christian enterprise of 
ber 31, 1864, survives them. (3.) The | his native town for upwards of half a 
youngest daughter, Margaret, died | century. He never failed to attend re- 
at Manchester, January 1, 1868, aged | ligious service, during his connection 
56. Margaret married George W. Che- | with the church, for upwards of forty- 
ney, a native of Derry, since deceased. | two years, excepting on one or two occa- 
The marriage was without issue. sions when absent from home. His 

Capt. Neal’s second wife was his | house was called the “Pilgrim’s Hotel,” 
cousin, Mary Bodge, who died July 9,| and sheltered the early pioneers of 
1824, aged 36. His third wife was | Methodism. Brodhead, Pickering, Met- 
Mary, daughter of the late Capt. John | calf, Merritt, Mudge, Adams, and other 
Stavers Davis ; born January 27, 1800 ; | itinerants, frequented his dwelling, and 
married July 13, 1825, and is now liv- | found repose and sympathy beneath his 
ing—an affectionate and loving aunt, | hospitable roof. As president of the 
intelligent, kind and sympathetic. Her | first temperance society in Newington, 
father was a most excellent citizen, a | he endeavored to extend its usefulness. 
ship-owner and an accomplished ship- | The anti-slavery cause also found in 
master. Duringthe warof 1812,hecom- | him an early sympathizing friend. His 
manded a company of enlisted men | example was radiant with a heavenly 
raised for the defense of Portsmouth | influence, and sweet memories of his 
harbor, and was stationed at Fort Con- | virtues dwell in the recollection of 
stitution. those who knew and loved him. 

The company of “Sea Fencibles,” en- One of Caleb and Margaret Hop- 
listed under the authority of the war | kins’s children, John Edward, died at 
department, in 1814, for the further de- | sea, on a voyage to Liverpool as first 
fense of the sea-coast of New Hamp- | officer of the brig Aguz/a, August 4, 
shire, was commanded by Capt. Davis. | 1831, aged 24 years. He made sev- 
Before becoming a seaman he learned | eral voyages to the East Indies and was 
the trade of sail-maker, and was presi- | mate of the ship Sachem, commanded 
dent of the Portsmouth Mechanics’ | by Capt. Abel Coffin, of Newburyport, 
Association in 1834-5. He was born | when that vessel brought the Siamese 
November 9, 1776; married Mary | twins to this country. They always 
Moses, September, : 797; died Sep- | evinced a special fondness for him, and 
tember 14, 1843. His grandfather, | visited his family connections in Ports- 
John Stavers, was proprietor of the | mouth and Newington when in that 
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vicinity. He was noble and athletic, 
intelligent and jovial, a young officer of 
great promise. Richard, another son, 
was killed September 17, 1812, aged 3 
years and 6 months. His death was 
occasioned by a kick from a_ horse 
which was allowed to go at large in the 
streets. 

The other child, Mary E. B. H. 
H., married Thornton Betton, Esq., 
of Derry, N. H., a well known counsel- 
lor-at-law, a graduate of Dartmouth 
College (1820), and the son of Hon. 
Silas Betton, a member of Congress 
from New Hampshire in 1803-7, and 
the grandson of Matthew Thornton, one 
of the signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence and first president of New 
Hampshire. He was born at Salem, 
N. H., April 3, 1800, and died at Der- 
ry, September 16, 1841, aged 41, leav- 
ing a widow and three children. 

The eldest son, Frank H. Betton, when 
a young man, was employed in mercan- 
tile pursuits, as a clerk,in Boston ; after- 
wards in the same capacity at Peters- 
burg, Va., from which place he went to 
Kansas. He was one of the “ Free 
State men ”’ who helped to secure that 
territory to freedom. Arrived at Kansas 
early in May, 1856, and was at Law- 
rence about the time that settlement 
was sacked and destroyed by the “Bor- 
der State men.” He is now a resident 
of Pomeroy, Wyandotte county, Kan- 
sas, and owns and operates a flouring 
mill. He was recently the grand mas- 
ter of the R. W. Grand Lodge of I. O. 
O. F. of that state, and has been its 
grand representative to the General 
Grand Lodge of the United States ; 
also, the grand chancellor of the Grand 
Lodge of the Knights of Pythias of the 
state of Kansas, and its representative 
to the Supreme Lodge of the United 
States. He married, July 16, 1861, 
Susanna Mudeater, an accomplished 
and educated lady, daughter of Matthew 
Mudeater, head chief for a number of 
years of the Wyandotte nation. He 
made frequent visits to Washington in 
the interest of his tribe, and was, for 
many years, elected to the councils of 
his nation. He was educated at the 
Wyandotte mission school of the Meth- 





odist Episcopal church at Upper San- 
dusky, Ohio. He married Nancy Pike, 
also educated at the same mission. 
Both “exceedingly fair and handsome.” 
They emigrated with the Wyandottes 
to the Indian Territory in 1843. He 
was born in 1813; died August 20, 
1878. Susanna’s sister, Mary, was ed- 
ucated at a private school in Ports- 
mouth, N. H., and on her return to 
Kansas was married to Scott Armstrong, 
son of Silas Armstrong, formerly a chief 
of the Wyandottes. 

The second son, Col. Matthew Thorn- 
ton Betton, entered the Union army as 
captain of Co. K, 13th New Hamp- 
shire regiment of volunteers, and served 
with credit during the war of the rebel- 
lion. He entered Richmond, Va., in 
command of the 81st regiment New 
York volunteers, and was assigned to 
duty as military commandant of Libby 
Prison and Castle Thunder, having the 
honor of raising the stars and stripes of 
his regiment over the same after the 
surrender. He was the first provisional 
grand commander of the Grand Army 
of the Republic for New Hampshire, 
has been grand chancellor of the 
Knights of Pythias for the state, an al- 
derman of the city of Portsmouth, and 
has held other creditable positions. He 
is married, and resides at Portsmouth. 

The oth-rson, Thornton Betton, is a 
respected citizen of Portsmouth, and 
prominent in the orders of I. O. O. F. 
and Knights of Pythias, and has been 
actively connected with the fire depart- 
ment as one of its engineers. Mary, 
their mother, is now living at Ports- 
mouth, the wife of William Fabyan, to 
whom she was married November 29, 
1846. 

The other daughter of Robert and 
Margaret Lear Neal, Mary, was born 
in Portsmouth, June 25, 1789, and was 
married to Capt. John Barnes, October 
3, 1809. He was born in Portsmouth, 
and died in Havana, Cuba, July 8, 1810, 
aged 27 years. Their only child, John 
E. H. Barnes, was born August 7, 1810, 
and died September 5, 1858, aged 48. 
Mrs. Barnes was subsequently married 
to Capt. William Tullock, April 17, 18:5 
(Granite Monthly for May, 1880), and 
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died at Portsmouth, July 25, 1846, a 
christian lady of exemplary piety, and 
possessing rare and most excellent traits 
of character. Her three children : Rob- 
ert Neal Tullock, born June 25, 1817, 
resides at Charlestown, Mass. ; ‘Thomas 
Logan Tullock, born February 11, 1820, 
now residing at Washington, D. C., and 
Mary Jane, wife of the late Capt. Charles 
H. Chase, born September 8, 1823, 
died at Portsmouth, December 28, 1872. 

Another son of Robert and Margaret 
Lear Neal, Richard, born Decem- 
ber 23, 1791, was lost at sea, on pas- 
sage from France, in December, 1806. 

Robert Neal, Sr., had two sisters. Ab- 
igail, married to Capt. John Bodge, as 
heretofore named ; the other, Marga- 
ret, born April 19, 1751, married John 
Shortridge in 1770, died at Greenland, 
N. H., in 1840, aged 89. 

I have heard it related that some- 
times when the parents had occasion to 
go to the “ Bank,” as Portsmouth was 
then called, and leave the children at 
home, they would from fear of the In- 
dians fasten the doors and hide under 
the table, behind a large, deep leaf 
which reached almost to the floor. 

They had two half brothers; one, 
James, who married Abigail Colfax, and 
lived and died at Portland, Maine. The 
other, Samuel Neal, who married Sarah 
Whidden, of Portsmouth, August 22, 
1790. He died September 27, 1807, 
aged 42; she died in September, 1836, 
aged 86. ‘They were the parents of 
Abigail, widow of Gideon Beck, Esq., 
for many years editor and proprietor of 
the New Hampshire Gazette, establish- 
ed October 7, 1756, and now the 
oldest newspaper in America. She died 
April 24, 1878, aged 87. Her brother, 
Samuel Neal, Jr., a merchant tailor, was 
the father of Sarah, the late wife of 
Hon. Marcellus Bufford, of Portsmouth. 
Another daughter, Isabel, was the first 
wife of Capt. Joshua Kenney, who sail- 
ed from Portsmouth in the Sarah Af. 
kins on a sealing voyage and was lost, 
no tidings ever having been received 
from the vessel. Mary married John 
Gould, Esq., of Dover, N. H., a well 
known baker of that city. 

I have traced the descendants of 





Robert Neal, Sr., and Margaret Lear 
Neal, his wife, almost to the present 
time, and may furnish another sketch 
of the families of Neal and Lear prior 
to the revolutionary war, including Col. 
Tobias Lear, Washington’s private sec- 
retary ; Benjamin Lear, the hermit of 
Sagamore ; and Capt. George Walker, 
whose name is engraved on the massive 
silver waiter which belonged to Hon. 
Theodore Atkinson, and is now owned 
in the family of the late Hon. Asa Free- 
man, of Dover. On this waiter is in- 
scribed the names, ages and time of 
death of forty-eight individuals who 
were his particular friends. The six- 
teenth name is “Geo. Walker, Dec. 
7, 1748. 86.” (Rambles about Ports- 
mouth, vol. 2, page 62.) He “left 
property to his wife, Abigail, and to 
Walker Lear, son of his sister, Elizabeth 
Lear.” Walker Lear was undoubtedly 
the father of Margaret Lear Neal. His 
name was Walker, and his sons and 
their children bear the names of Tobi- 
as, George Walker and Walker Lear. 


Note.—I regret that my attention was not di- 
rected to the subject of family history until after 
those who could have given full and authentic in- 
formation had passed away. I was young when 
the principals lived whose history and character I 
have attempted to delineate, and have therefore 
reli-d mainly on my own recollection, verified by 
inquiry and research. The few sketches I have 
written for publication are collated from records 
made at different times, and which are, generally, 
more minute than the published sketches. A busy 
life and absence for several years from my Ports- 
mouth home have prevented a more complete and 
satisfactory record,—a record which I was incited 
to commence by my esteemed friend, the lamented 
Charles W. Brewster, of Portsmouth, who, when 
publishing the “ Rambles about Portsmouth,” said 
to me: “IT propose giving one or more chapters on 
the early navigators of this section, and I want 
you to write up your father’s history.” I replied: 
“T cannot; his papers are scattered; all the mem- 
bers of the family who could give information are 
dead, and the surviving children have limited 
knowledge concerning him.” He answered: ‘ Ev- 
erybody talks as you do, at first, but I have secured 
the material for my Rambles by conferring with 
one and another, frequently, especially the old 
folks, and by awakening their recollection have 
rescued many interesting reminiscences from ob- 
livion. Now, just note all you know, and have 
heard and can learn from others about your fath- 
er and family connections, and you will be sur- 
prised at the result.” I followed his suggestion. 
The sketch of Capt. WilliamTullock in the Granite 
Monthly for May, 1880, communicated by Rev. 
Silas Ketchum, was prepared from a manuscript 
furnished by me, for him to select such parts as 
were within the scope of his Dictionary of New 
Hampshire Biography. I consented to his request 
to publish it entire in your valuable monthly. I 
could have given a more complete record had I 
known at the outset that the manuscript would be 
srinted. The demise of Mr. Brewster and Mr. 

etchum deprives us of much information they had 
collected and purposed contributing to our New 
Hampshire historical literature. T. L. T. 
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HISTORY OF THE FOUR MEETING-HOUSES OF THE FIRST 
CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY IN CONCORD. 


BY JOSEPH B. WALKER. 
OUR FOURTH MEETING-HOUSE. 
1874. 

The pulpit, with some other furniture of the church which had escaped the 
flames, was removed, soon atter daylight, to the city hall. Here the society 
worshipped that day, and had a temporary home until March, 1876, when this, 
our fourth meeting-house, was ready for occupancy. 

On the evening of the day following that of the fire (June 29, 1873), an in- 
formal meeting of the society, fully attended, was held at the City Hall to con- 
sider the existing situation, and to take such action in relation thereto as might 
be deemed advisable. While the meeting was in some degree a sad one, there 
were apparent no signs of despondency. After prayer by the pastor, the former 
pastor, Dr. Bouton, venerable in years and strong in the affections of the peo- 
ple, aruse and said, “ Let us rise up and build,” and all the people responded, 
“Amen!” ‘The resolutions, which he offered, deploring the loss of our third 
meeting-house and pledging the society to the erection of a new one, passed 
without a dessenting vote. The keynote was struck, and the settled purpose 
of the people was expressed. 

Immediately afterwards a committee was raised to investigate the title to the 
lot upon which the late meeting-house had stood, and to suggest a scheme for 
raising means for the erection of a new one, with instructions to report at a le- 
gal meeting to be called as soon as possible.” 

At the same time, another was appointed to procure plans and estimates of 
the cost of a new house of worship.* 

Ata legal meeting, duly called and holden some three weeks later (July 21), 
the action of the informal meeting, just mentioned, was confirmed, and it was 
“Voted unanimously that we rebuild upon the old site, if no legal disabilities be 
found.” It was also decided that the money arising from insurance of the 
organ be set aside and used, when needed, in the purchase of a new one.* 

The question as to the location of the contemplated house gave rise to con- 
siderable discussion, but the prevalent opinion favored building upon the old 
lot. A difficulty, however, presented itself in the fact, that the title of the lot 
was found to be not in the society but in the pew holders of the old house, who 


1“ Resolved that we deeply deplore the destruction by fire on the morning of Sunday, the twenty - 
ninth instant, of the beautiful house in which weand our fathers have worshipped during the period of 
an entire generation.” 

* Resolved that while we humbly acknowledge the providence of God in this great loss, we ee 
acknowledge the many blessings conferred on us as a church and religious society; and, —s still 
in Him, resolve with united hearts to arise and build another edifice for His worship and to the honor 
of His name.”—Society Records, Vol. 3, page 80. 





2“ Voted that a committee of three be appointed to examine into and report at a future time in re- 
_ to the question of pew-holder’s title to the land on which the house stood. Messrs. J.B. Walker, 

noch Gerrish and Sylvester Dana were appointed said committee.” 

“The best means to be adopted for procuring the means to erect the proposed new house of worship 
was referred to Messrs J. B. Walker, Gerrish and Dana, with instructions to report on the same at the 
next regular meeting of the society.”—Society Records, Vol. 3, page 84. 


3 This committee, which consisted originally of Shadrach Seavey, M. H. Bradley and James Hazel- 
ton, was subsequentl; enlarged by the addition of William G. Carter, Benjamin S. Warren, Edward A. 
Moulton, Joseph B. Walker, Abner C. Holt, John Abbot, Samuel 8. Kimball, Isaac N. Abbot, George 
F. Page, and Mark R. Holt.—Society Records, Vol. 3, page 86. 


4On motion of Dr. William G. Carter, it was “ Voted that the insurance money on the organ, when 
received, be set apart and kept intact for the purchase of a new organ, and that it be placed in the 
hands of the Financial Agent of the society.”—Society Records, Vol. 3, page 86. 
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severally had in it an undivided interest proportioned to the original values of 
their pews. Some of these were not members of the society and felt no special 
interest in the erection of a new house. Those who contemplated doing so 
were unwilling to build upon land to which they had no title. This embarrass- 
ment was finally removed by a transfer by the former pew-owners, for nominal 
considerations, of their several interests in the lot to the First Congregational 
Society in Concord. Nearly all signed the conveyance! which bears date 





1 Know all men by these presents, that we, the subscribers, chiefly of Concord in the county of Merri- 
mack and State of New Hampshire, proprietors of pews in the meeting-house recently oceupied by the 
First Congregational Society in Concord, and owners of the lot of land in said Concord on which said 
house was situated, in consideration of one cent and of other valuable considerations, the receipt of 
which is hereby acknowledged, do hereby remise, release, and forever quitclaim unto the First Congre- 
gational Society in Concord, alegal corporation, our respective undivided shares in the said lot of land 
appurtenant to and equal to the proportioned value of the pews in said house, according to the original 
appraisal thereof, whose numbers are prefixed to our respeciive names; which said said lot is bounded 
easterly 85 feet by Main street, southerly 200 feet by Washington street, westerly 106 feet aud northerly 
198 feet, by lands of Samuel M. Griffin. 

To have and to hold the same, with all the privileges and appurtenances to the same belonging, to the 
said society, its successors and assigns forever; provide |, however, that this deed shall not take effect 
until the proprietors of at least seventy-two pews in said house shall have executed the same; and 
provided further that the said society, within two months after the delivery to it of this deed, shall exe- 
cate and deliver to an association of persous who may then undertake to erect a new house of worship 
on said lot, a lease of the same, for a nominal rent and for such period of time as said house may 
remain upon said premises. 

In testimony whereof we hereunto set our hands and affix our seal this eleventh day of August, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy-three. 

Signed, sealed, and delivered in presence of us: [SEAL.] 


B. S. Warren, I. N. Abbott. No. 3. J. B. Walker. 
M. H. Farnum, Charles C. Neal. 77. Chas. P. Blanchard. 
P. H. Larkin, Caleb Brown. 23, 36, 65. *. A. Fisk. 
I’. H. Larkin, Caleb Brown. 24, 43, 97. Moses H. Bradley. 
J. M. Hovt, 8S. M. Hurd. Hi, 12. Rebecca A. Davis. 
Caroline B. Roby, Luther Roby. 9. Mary Ann Roby. 
Abby H. Sweetser, Ada J. Clark. 52. H. P. Sweetser. 
Henry S. Dunlap, S. E. Straw, 3. Andrew Bunker. 
Byron Moore, C. T. Huntoon. 71. Geo. H. Marston. 
Mary E. Lang, M. H. Bradley. 59. Clara P. Morrill. 
Frances M. Abbot, W. 8. Abbot. ’ John Abbot. 
John C. Tharn, M. H. Bradley. W. Calvin Thorn. 
A. J. Herbert, M. H. Bradley. $2 Nancy B. Herbert. 
H. Campbell, J. D. Johnson. 3. J.C. Tilton. 
Mrs. J. E. Lang. Ella S. Lang. 30, 76. Mary E. West. 
Almira Silsby, Mrs. C. F. Stewart. v. Emeline A. Pecker. 
Charles A. Robinson, Mrs. C. F. Stewart. 37. Fannie P. Robinson. 
Helen P. Stearns, Moses H. Bradley. a L. A. Walker. 
Moses H. Bradley, M. O. Gerrish. 53. Enoch Gerrish. 
Hattie E. Carter, Moses H. Bradley. 33. Ezra Carter. 
Hattie E. Carter, Moses H. Bradley. AS. W. G. Carter. 
Warren E. Freeman, M. H. Bradley. is J H. Stewart. 
E. A. Moulton, Mrs. M. C. Moulton. 2. B.S. Moulton. 
8. R. Moulton, Mrs. M.C. Moulton. . E. A. Moulton. 
C. F. Nichols, E. A. Moulton. 56. A. M. Grant. 
Chas. P. Hoyt, E. A. Moulton. 51. C. W. Moore. 
Edna A. Bean, E. A. Moulton. A. James Hazelton. 
W.H. Pitman, W. Odlin. 70. Daniel A. Hill 
Geo. D. B. Prescott, C. R. Greenough. 14. Charles E. Ballard. 
Sarah E. Jones, M. H. Bradley. oA. Harriet F. Coffin. 
D. § Svivester Dana. 

3. . F. Stewart. a G. W. Ela. 

s. Warren, Butler Jones. 4 Mrs. J. C. Ordway. 

*. Buswell,C. F. Stewart. Mrs. J. D. Buswell. 

. F. Stewart, H. Campbell. Lowell Brown. 

H. ar = ey Isaac N. Abbot. , Charles F. Stewart. 
Jeremiah S. Abbot, Isaac N. Abbot. 9. Daniel Knowlton. 
Isaac N. Abbot, Lucia A. Flanders. 5. Jacob N. Flanders. 
N. K. Abbot, I. N. Abbot. Albert Saltmarsh. 
John Ballard, I. N. Abbot. § Daniel Farnum. 
David Farnum, I N. Abbot. 3. John Ballard. 
Joseph S. Abbot, E. A. Flanders. , Esther Abbot. 
C.P. Blanchard, Laura Roby. 29. Mrs. W. Roby. 
N. J. Guild, C. P. Blanchard. wn, Anne A. Kimball. 
Fanny Kittredge, C. P. Blanchard. %. Mrs. J. Kittredge. 
C. P. Blanchard, George Simonds. A David Simonds. 
L. W. Durgin, C. IP. Blanchard. . John Burgum. 
E. H. Paige, Chas. P. Blanchard. . Cyrus W. Paige. 
M. J. Utley, C. P. Blanchard. i Samuel Utley. 
John C. Thorn, Chas. P. Blanchard. 06. Andrew 8S. Smith. 
B. 8. Warren, John C. Thorn. Benjamin Farnum. 
Mrs. Mary C. Gove, J. B. Walker. Sylvester Dana. 
Chas. R. Walker, Abby H. Jones. 75. William Abbot. 
Chas. R. Walker, Clara E. Chase. 5. Moses B. Abbot. 
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August 11, 1873, and thereby the lot became the property of the society, 
which subsequently, June 1, 1874, executed a lease of the same to the pew 
owners of the present house during the period of its continuance.! 

The duties devolved upon the committee appointed to present a plan for a 
new house proved onerous and perplexing. The subject interested every mem- 
ber of the society, and the ideas in regard to it were as various as they were 
vague. ‘Two plans carefully matured were rejected. As time was passing and 
little progress making, some signs of impatience were occasionally shown, but it 





John W. Ford, Chas. P. Blanchard. No. 46. W. P. Ford. 

C. P. Blanchard, C. A. Woolson. M. C. Herbert. 

M. C. Herbert, C. P. Blanchard. . C. A. Woolson. 

A. M. Kelly, E. A. Moulton. Harriet N. Hook. 
M. F. Moore, C. W. Moore. 38. H. M. Moore. 

John C. Thorn, B. S. Warren. Sylvester Dana. 
John C. Thorn, B. S. Warren. 4 Sylvester Dana 
Sylvester Dana, Mary C. Colby. 75. Phebe C. Lund. 

O. L. Shepard, M. H. Bradley. 3. Joseph Eastman. 
C. F. Stewart, J. B. Walker. Dorcas M. Stickney. 
S. H. Stevens, Sylvester Dana. Sarah E. Hamilton. 


STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
MERRIMACK 8s. SEPTEMBER, 1573. 

Personally appeared the above named Joseph B. Walker, Charles P. Blanchard, Moses H. Bradley, 
Andrew Bunker, George H. Marston, William G. Carter, Edward A. Moulton, Charles W. Moore, 
Charles E. Ballard, Charles F. Stewart, Daniel Farnum, Jehn Ballard, Benjamin Farnum, Enoch 
Gerrish, Calvin Thorn, Francis A. Fisk, and Phebe C. Lund, and July 22, 1874, Sarah E. Hamilton, 
and severally acknowledged the foregoing instrument to be their voluntary act and deed. 

Before me, SYLVESTER DANA Justice of the Peace. 


STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
MERRIMACK 88. SEPTEMBER, 1873. 

Personally appeared the above named Marv E. West, Emeline A. Pecker, Fannie P. Robinson, 
Rebecca A. Davis, Henry P. Sweetser, Cyrus W. Paige, Judith D. Buswell, Daniel A. Hill, Lowell 
Brown, Ezra Carter, Harriet N. Hook, J. Kittredge, John Burgum, Clara P. Morrill, John Abbot, 
Anne A. Kimball, Andrew 8. Smith, William P. Ford, Nanev B. Herbert, David Simonds, Joseph C. 
Tilton, W. Roby, George W. Ela, Doreax M. Stickney and Mary C. Herbert, J. C. Ordway, Charlotte 
A. Woolson and Henry M. Moore, and severally acknowledged the foregoing instrument to be their 
voluntary act and deed. Before me, 

CHaAs. F. STEWART, Justice of the Peace. 


STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
MERRIMACK 88. SEPTEMBER, 1875. 

Personally appeared the above named Mary Aun Roby, Lyman A. Walker, Betsey 8. Moulton, 
Andrew M. Grant, James Hazelton, Daniel Knowlton, Harriet F. Coffin, Jacob N. Flanders, Albert 
Saltmarsh, Esther Abbot, Samuel Utley, William Abbot, Joseph Eastman, Sylvester Dana and 
John H. Stewart and acknowledged the foregoing instrument by them subscribed to be their voluntary 
act and deed. Wefore me, 


Moses H. BRADLEY, Justice of the Peace. 


1 “* Know all men by these presents, that the First Congregational Soeietv in Concord, in the County 
of Merrimack, and State of New Hampshire, by Abner C. Holt, George F. Page and John C. Thorn, 
the prudential committee of said society, duly authorized and empowered, for and in consideration of 
the sum of one dollar paid to said society by Joseph B Walker and others, of Concord aforesaid, 
signers of a certain agreement or articles of association for the erection of a meeting-house for the 
use of persons warulinatng with said societv, do hereby lease to the said Walker and others, the lot 
of land situate at the junction of Main and Washington streets in Concord aforesaid, bounded easterly 
85 feet by Main street, southerly 200 feet by Washington street, westerly 106 feet and northerly 198 feet 
by lands of Samuel M. Griffin. 


. 
To have and to hold the same with all the privileges and na lag to the same belonging, to him 


and them, the said Walker and others, their heirs and assigns, in trust for the pew owners in said 
contemplated meeting-house, their heirs and assigns, for and during such period as said meeting-house 
shall stand and remain upon said premises, at the expiration of which said premises shall revert to the 
said First Congregational Society in Concord; excepting and reserving from the operation of this 
lease so much of said premises as contains the chapel thereon, and also so much as may be necessary 
for the erection of any other chapel with its appurtenances hereafter upon the said premises. 
In witness whereof we hereunto set our hands and affix our seals in behalf of said society, this first 
day of June, 1874. 
Signed, sealed and delivered 
in the presence of Aspyner C. HOLT, ——e . 
3. H. MArsTon. GEORGE F. PAGE, | L.S. | ns ommittee 
SYLVESTER DANA. Joun C. THORN. —-~ : m 
STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
MERRIMACK 88. JUNE 1, 1874. 
Personally appeared the above named Abner C. Holt, George F. Page and John C. Thorn and acknowl. 
edged the foregoing instrument by them subscribed, to be their voluntary act and deed. 
Before me, 
SYLVESTER DANA, Justice of the Peace.” 
Society Archives. 
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was not until two months or more after their appointment that the committee 
were able to offer to the society a design which was satisfactory to all. 

On the ninth of September they presented a report recommending a modified 
gothic, cruciform, brick church, with a principal facade upon Main street, having 
a bell-tower and spire upon the southeast corner, and an organ loft at the west 
end, with an audience room of sufficient capacity to seat six hundred persons ; 
to be built for a sum not exceeding twenty-five thousand dollars.! These points 
met with general favor, and were shortly afterward embodied in general floor 
plans and elevations by Mr. A. P. Cutting, architect, of Worcester, Mass. 

But one of the seven fundamental points given him the architect failed to se- 
cure in his design—the cost limit of $25,000. 

When, therefore, on the ninth of March, 1874, the committee on plans and 
estimates reported the estimated cost of the structure proposed as thirty-two 
thousand dollars, there was manifest a general feeling of despondency. It was 
thought that so large a sum could not possibly be raised. At the same time, it 
was the almost universal feeling that the design proposed must not be relinquish- 
ed or materially altered. 

At that particular time the position of the committee on plans and means was 
not an enviable one. On one side they saw figures, based upon careful esti- 
mates, as inexorable as fate, reading $32,000. On the other the general deter- 
mination of the society to have the meeting-house of their choice, whether it 
could be paid for or not. 

However, it has ever been a fortunate characteristic of this old society that 
its membership has been a happily united one. It has always been able to con- 
centrate whatever of pecuniary or other strength it had upon points unanimously 
acceptable. While its faith in its own powers has been modest, it has always 
been abiding. ‘The shock caused by the figures above referred to was but brief. 

At a society meeting held three weeks after their announcement, when the 
subscription for the new house had reached the sum of ($19,250) nineteen 
thousand two hundred and fifty dollars, the venerable Dr. Ezra Carter, who had 
been deeply interested in the enterprise from the begining, arose, and with flash- 
ing eye proposed in nervous tones that, “when the subscription shall amount 
to ($22,500) twenty-two thousand five hundred dollars, the building committee 
shall proceed immediately to make contracts for the erection of the church.? 
The proposal was adopted, and the culminating point in the undertaking was 
passed. 

Contracts were soon afterwards executed and the work advanced with such 
rapidity that the foundations were completed and ready for the corner-stone on 
the twenty-fifth day of July, 1874. ‘This was laid with appropriate services of 
exhortation, prayer and song, on the afternoon of that day. God’s people, 
emerging from the wilderness upon the banks of the Jordan, did not contem- 
plate with greater joy the “ sweet fields beyond the swelling flood,” than did 
this people then see in imagination rising before them the walls and roof which 
shelter us to-day. 

The work progressed with such rapidity as secured the erection of the walls, 





1“ Report of the committee on ‘ Plans and Estimates,’ reported through J. B. Walker, Esq. 

Che points decided ov by the committee were as follows : 

Ist. That it be a brick church. 

2d. To face Main street. 

td. To have a tower and spire on 8. E. corner. 

ith. That it be cruciform in shape. 

Sth. To seat about six hundred on floor. 

6th. To cost $25,000. 

7th. That the organ be in rear of pulpit. 

On motion of Charles E. Ballard, and seconded by Charles F. Stewart— 

Voted that the report be accepted and approved, and that the committee be allowed to modify the 
same at their discretion.”—Soctety Records, Vol. 3, page 91. 


2Society Records, Vol. 3, page 106. 
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roof, bell-tower and spire by the close of the autumn of that year (1874). The 
money raised, amounting to nearly twenty-five thousand dollars ($24,875) just 
sufficed for their completion, and the building was closed for the winter. 

A careful estimate, subsequently made, of the cost of finishing the interior, 
showed clearly the necessity of a farther subscription of ten thousand dollars. 
Every one had already paid as much as he had intended to give, but, realizing 
the importance of completing the work, and entertaining a wholesome dread of 
incurring-a society debt, the subscribers came forward with supplementary prom- 
ises exceeding by a thousand dollars that amount.! This sufficed to substantially 





1 The subscription paper for the erection of this house embodied eleven articles of mutual agreement, 
and was as follows, viz. : 

“We, the undersigned, subscribers for the purpose of erecting a meeting-house on the lot of land sit- 
uate at the junction of Main and Washington streets in Concord, New Hampshire, for the use of per- 
sons attending religious worship with the First Congregational Society in Concord, hereby mutually 
covenant and agree to and with each other to pay the several sums set inst our respective names to 
Francis A. Fisk, George H. Marston and Isaac N. Abbot, appointed for this purpose, such subscriptions 
to be subject to the termns and conditions following, to wit: 

First. A lease of the interest of the Society in said lot of land, for a nominal consideration is to be 
executed by said Society, within two months from the time when this agreement shall become binding, 
to the subscribers hereto, in trust for the pew-owners in said house, their heirs and assigns, for the pe- 
riod during which said house may stand thereon. 

Second. The payments of said subscription are to be made, one fourth on the fifteenth day of Febru- 
ary, one fourth on the first day of May, one fourth on the fifteenth day of July, and one fourth on the 
first day of October, 1874, and notes given therefor when this subscription shall have become binding, 
payable to said Fisk, Marston and Abbot, or their order, to be held by them in trust for the purposes 
aforesaid, and the avails thereof are to be expended agreeably to the directions and on the written draft 
of the building committee, consisting of Shadrach Seavey, Mark R. Holt and Samuel 8. Kimball, which 
committee is authorized to construct said house. 

Third. The pews in said house are to be appraised by the building committee, and the selection of 
the same is to be determined by bids for choice thereof at an auction, notice of which is to be given by 
said committee ; and the amounts of their several subscriptions shall be allowed to the subscribers and 
taken by them in pews, at the valuations at which they may be severally appraised as aforesaid. 

Fourth. yt pane remaining on hand after a sum shall have been realized from this subscription and 
from the sale o' ws sufficient to defray the expenses of erecting said house, with its appurtenances, 
the grading and fencing the lot, shall become the property of the Society and shall be rented by it, and 
the rents are to be eae : Ist. To the insurance of all the pews in said house. 2d. To any nec- 
essary repairs of said house, and 3d, To the general purposes of the Society; and any balance of money 
realized by this subscription, together with the choice money arising from the se'ection of | ews more 
than may be necessary for the object of said subscription, shall be similarly appropriated. 

Fifth. Meetings of the pew-holders may be held at any time, upon at least two weeks’ notice, posted 
in each vestibule of the meeting-house and signed by any ten pew-holders. 

Sixth. At a meeting of the pew-holders duly called and held for the purpose, and by a two thirds vote 
of those present (each pew representing one vote), consent may be given to the Society, or to other par- 
ties, tu construct in said house galleries, the pews remaining unsold in which shall become the property 
of the Society after the expense of constructing such galleries shall have been defrayed, and the rents 
of such pews shall be appropriated in the same manner as the rents of other pews of the Society. 

Seventh. At a like meeting and by a like vote, at any time after five years from the dedication of 
said house, the pews in said house may be made subject to assessment, according to their valuation by 
the Society, for the general running expenses of the Society; and also at alike meeting at any time, for 
the expense of effecting insurance upon said pews; aud the Society in either case shall have a lien upon 
said pews for the payment of such assessments. 

Eigth. Ata like meeting at any time, and by a majority vote of the pew-holders present and — 
(each pew representing one vote), said pews may be in like manner assessed for such repairs on sai 
house as may become neces:ary. 

Ninth. Bills of sale of the pews in said house, with all appropriate and necessary provisions, shall be 
executed by said Fisk, Marston and Abbot, the committee aforesaid, after the completion of said house 
and the selection of pews; and the said committee are to retain a lien on the several pews for the bene- 
fit of the subscribers until all amounts due upon them respectively are paid. 

Tenth. Any vacancy occurring in the committees herein named s)all be filled by the Society. 

Eleventh. This agreement shall be binding only upon the subscribers when the aggregate of their 
subscriptions shall amount to twenty thousand and five hundred dollars. 

And in conformity with the foregoing terms and conditions, we hereunto set our hands and affix our 
res ive subscriptions. 

Pp ae B. Walker, $2,000; Moses MH. Bradley, $1,000; Enoch Gerrizh, $1,000; E. and W. G. Carter, 
$500; Mark R. Holt, $500; H. Richardson, $250; Charles P. Blanchard, $200; Sylvester Dana, $250; G. 
F. Page, $250; S. Seavey. $300; John Abbot, $300; A. C. Holt, $300; Daniel Farnum, $250; Morrill 
Dunlap, $300; S. S. Kimball, $1,000; John Ballard, $250; Charles E. Ballard, $200; C. F. Stewart, $150; 
F. A. Fisk, $1,000; E. A. Pecker, $500; J. and G. H. Marston, $350; J. H. Stewart, $200; C. W. Moore 
$200; M. C. Herbert, $250; Calvin Smart, $100; J. D. Bartley, $150; Calvin Thorn & Son, $300; D. A 
Hill, $200; F. D. Ayer, $200; Benjamin Farnum, $500; G. H. Seavey, $200; Mrs. Robert Davis, $200; 
John H. Ballard, $200; Albert Saltmarsh, $200; Nancy B. Herbert, $300; Mrs. C. A. Robinson, $100; 
E. A. and 8. R. Moulton, $150; R. G. Morrison, $150; Mrs. John Stickney, $100; J. 8. and I. N. Abbot, 
$450; Jeremiah S. Abbot, $150; Jacob N. Flanders, $150; Andrew S. Smith, $150; Oliver Pillsbury, $200; 
John C. Pills»ury, $200; N. Bouton, $100; E. Jackman, $300; Perry Kittredge, $200; age | F. Gibson, 
$200; J. C. Tilton, $100; The First Congregational Society of Concord, by John C. Thorn, clerk, $1,000; 
George J. Sargent, $500; A. M. Parker, $100; C. A. Woolson, by M. C. Herbert, $1,000; James C.Whit- 
temore, $50; Andrew Bunker, $250; G. W. Emerton, $250: First Congregational Sabbath School, by 
C. W. Moore, superintendent, $400; William Abbot, $200; M. B. Abbot, $200; Irenus Hamilton, $200; 
Sarah E. Hamilton, $200; C. H. B. Foster, $100; 8. Seavey, $300; John Abbot, $100; G. F. vege, $100; 
John Ballard, $50; Daniel Farnum, $50; A. C. Hoit, $50; E. and W. G. Carter, $250; M. R. Holt, $250; 
C. and J. C. Thorn, $100; Charles E. Ballard, $50; Andrew Bunker, $50; W. P. Fiske, $25; J. and G. 
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finish the work. A small balance of one thousand dollars, found due the con- 
tractors upon final settlement, was met by an appropriation of a part of the 
choice money derived from the sale of the pews, which amounted to about thir- 
teen hundred dollars. 

When, therefore, on the first day of March, 1876, our fourth meeting-house 
was consecrated, it was given to Jehovah as a free will offering of our people, 
unincumbered by any debt.! On that day was gratefully realized the purpose 
expressed in the resolution offered by the venerable ex-pastor, on the day after 
our third house was burned: “We, * * * * trusting still in Him, resolve 
with united hearts to arise and build another edifice for His worship and the 
honor of His name.” 





H. Marston, $150; E. A. Pecker, $500; Calvin Smart, $25; C. W. Moore, 3100; C. F. Stewart, $50; M. 
C. Herbert, $100; James C. Whittemore, 850; F. A. Fisk, $250; J. H. Stewart, $50; Isaac N. Abbot, 
$50; Mrs. C. L. Gerould, $50; Mrs. J. C. Ordway, $200; J. E. Clifford, $100; 8. S. Kimball, $100; F. A. 
Fisk, $100; Abigail B. Walker, $200; A. A. Moore, $200; E. P. Gerould, $25.—$24,875.00. 

In addition to former subscription above made, the undersigned hereby subscribe the farther sums set 
against their respective names, and agree to give their notes therefor, upon the conditions and for the 
purposes herein before set forth, payable in four instalments of twenty-five per cent. each on the first 
day of June, August, October and December, 1875, said subscriptions not to be binding until they shall 
amount in the aggregate to the sum of ten thousaad dollars. 

Concord, April 26, 1875. 

Charles F. Stewart, $75; Calvin Thorn, $150; H. Richardson, $125; E. and W. G. Carter, $250; M.H. 
Bradley, $500; J. B. Walker, $1,000; S. Seavey, $150; 8. S. Kimball, $400; G. F. P..ge,@125; F. A. Fisk, 
$150; M. C. Herbert, $125; Isaac N. Abbot, $100; D. A. Hill, @50; Mrs. Robert Davis, $100; J. H. Stew- 
art, $50; Enoch Gerrish, $500; C. W. Moore, $100; Sylvester Dana, $50; J. H. Ballard, $50; Morrill 
Dunlap, $105; E. Jackman, $100; E. A. Pecker, $250; H. 8S. and E. F. Ordway, $100; W. P. Fiske, $50; 
C. P. Blanchard, $100; H. P. Sweetser, $50; Calvin Smart, $50; N. Bouton, $25; Andrew 8. Smith, 
$150; Sylvester Dana, $25; A. C. Holt, $50; E. A. Moulton, $50; Benjamin Farnum, $300; Charles A. 
Woolson, $500; First Congregational Sabbath School, by C. W. Moore, superintendent, $200; Mrs. H. 
Elizabeth Hoit, $150; F. D. Ayer, $50; Charles Woodman, $200; D. A. Hill, $59; Perry Kittredge, $50; 
E. and W. G. Carter, $100; Isaac N. Abbot, $100; 5. Seavey, $100; S. S. Kimball, $100; M. R. Holt, 
$100; A. S. Smith, $100; Andrew Bunker, $100; C. W. Motte, $100; E. Jackman, $100; Benjamin 
Farnum, $100; George J. Sargent. $100; F. A. Fisk, $100; John Abbot, $100; E. A. Pecker, $100; G. F. 
Page, $100; John Ballard, $50; Webster and Morgan, $1,100; Charles M. Gilvert, $300; Walter C. Sar- 
gent, $400; First Congregational Society, by M. H. Bradley, in accordance with a vote passed December 
20, 1875, $1,000; . ‘ ‘ . $11,005.00 
38.86 


24,875.00 
————-$35,918.86 


Amount of collections paid by C. F. Stewart, 
Amount of first subscription, ‘ ° 


1 The order of exercises on this occasion was as follows, viz. : 

Organ Voluntary, selection; Invocation, Rev. L. C. Field; Reading of the Scriptures, Rev. S. L. 
Blake; Hymn (Te Deum Laudamus), choir; Historical Address, Rev. Nathaniel Bouton, Dp. D.; Prayer, 
nay rb. Garner; Statement of the Building Committee, Shadrach Seavey; Hymn 1016; Sermon, 

ev. F. D. Ayer. 

DEDICATION. {Paster To the praise and glory of God our Father in Heaven, by whose favor we 
have been strengthened, encouraged, and gui in this work of our hands; 

To the name and faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, head over all things to the church, in whom we trust 
as our Leader, Teacher, and Redeemer ; 

To the honor aud praise of the Holy Spirit, our divine comforter and sanctifier ; 

To the —_ of the Triune God, in song and prayer and devout meditation upon his word; 

To the promulgation of the Evangelical faith, bequeathed us by the Pilgrims, and to the propagation 
of their church polity ; 

To the culture and progress of our own souls in grace and in holy living; to the loving service of our 
fellow-men, seeking to do them good in all things as we have opportunity, and thus to the building up 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom; 

With humble entreaty for God's blessing, praying that He will accept our offering, and invoking His 
sanctifying to abide with us always,— 

( People.) ye, the members of the First Congregational Church and Society of Concord, do now 
dedicate this house, in the name and to the worship of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

—.) Gloria Patri. 

icatory Prayer, Rev. J. G. Davis, p. p.; Hymn, choir and congregation. 
Praise God, from whom all blessings flow; 
And as the s come and go, 
Let temples, fair in every land, 
Adorned with grace and glory stand. 
Praise Him, all creatures here below, 
While mountains rise or oceans flow ; 
Let every household swell the song. 
And myriad choirs the notes prolong. 
Praise Him above, ye heavenly host, 
Who know Him best and love Him most; 
Let heaven with joy catch up the strain, 
And earth repeat the sweet refrain. 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
Amid whose glories we are lost, 
As, gazing on the eternal throne, 
We see Jehovah's glorious form. 
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I must not omit to mention that the carpets, pew-cushions, and some other 
articles of furniture, which cost about seventeen hundred dollars, were presented 
by the ladies of the society. The elegant pulpit bible was the gift of George A. 
Blanchard, Esq., of Concord. 

This house has an outside length of one hundred and six feet and six inches. 
Its width across the transept is seventy-one feet and four inches, and across the 
nave fifty-seven feet and four inches. The height of the ridge is fifty-two feet 
and six inches, and that of the spire is one hundred and forty-nine feet and 
three inches. The audience room is finished to the apex of the roof, displaying 
the beams and rafters. The wood work is of ash and the pulpit and pews of 
black walnut. It is plainly frescoed, lighted by windows of stained glass, and 
seats comfortably about seven hundred persons, none of whom, except those in 
the gallery, sit more than sixty feet from the pulpit. The following floor plan 
shows its general arrangement : 


VESTIBULE 








FLOOR PLAN OF OUR FOURTH MEETING-HOUSE. 





3The plan of this meeting-house embraces also that of a chapel to adjoin it on the west. This will 
contain a convenient audience room for small meetings, a ladies’ parlor, and such other apartments as 
the wants of the Society have suggested. That this will, at no distant day, take the place of our pres- 
ent chapel, there is little reason to doubt. 
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This society has had two bells. The first, to which allusion has already been 
made, was moved from our second to our third meeting-house not long after its 
erection. There for a generation it called the living to worship, and tolled for 
the dead. When this building was burned, it shared its fate. A portion of it 
found among the ruins was subsequently sold, and the proceeds set apart towards 
the purchase of another. 

But so completely did the erection of the new house absorb the efforts of our 
people that the subject of a bell gained slight attention until a good woman, of 
slender means, called upon Dr. Bouton, and expressing a desire to contribute 
something for a new bell, handed him fifty dollars. When the honest Doctor, 
astonished at the magnitude of her gift, mildly intimated a fear that her liber- 
ality might be surpassing her pecuniary ability, she quietly replied that she “ had 
earned the money with her own hands,” and therefore further remonstrance was 
withheld. This disinterested act touched many hearts. A subscription was soon 
after opened, and solicitations, made largely by Mr. Mark R. Holt, met with such a 
response, within the society and without, that an amount was soon secured suffi- 
cient for the purchase not only of a bell, but of a steeple clock as well.* 

The former, weighing a little over three thousand pounds, was raised to its 
present position in the tower late in the autumn of 1874. It was made in Troy, 
New York, by Meneely & Sons. Its tones, as sweet as they are ponderous, re- 
call to all conversant with its history the beneficence of the poor woman now 
gone to her reward.?, The clock, made by Howard, of Boston, was introduced 
some months later. Unlike its predecessor, it has proved eminently truthful. 

The whole cost of our fourth meeting-house, with its furnishing and lot, was 
substantially as follows, viz : 


House, gas fixtures and furnaces, . ‘ ‘ , $36,083.86 
Bell and clock, i , ; ; ‘ : 1,800.00 
Organ and motor, . : ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 5,300.00 
Carpets and upholstery, ‘ ‘ ‘ 1,700.00 
Land given by pew-owners of third house, . , : ‘ 6,000.00 

$50,883.86 

Our four meeting-houses indicate very clearly the social and civil conditions 
of the people by whom they were erected. They differed widely one from an- 
other and answered different requirements. 

Our first meeting-house, built solely by the axe and of logs in the forest shade, 
answered the double purpose of sanctuary and fortress. It tells of exposure to 
Indian foes, of a receding wilderness and of virgin soils for the first time up- 
turned to the sun, of resolute fathers and brave mothers daring privations and 
dangers upon an Indian frontier that they might secure fair heritages to their 
children. 

Our second meeting-house met the requirements of a later period, when pop- 
ulation had increased and the wilderness had largely disappeared ; when the 
limits of townships and parishes were identical ; when the entire people of a 
town worshipped in one sanctuary, and the maintenance of public religious ser- 
vice was assessed by law upon the polls and estates of all. Meeting-houses cen- 
trally located and large were ; then required, and huge, barn-like structures of 





1 Nov. 9, 1874. “ Voted, That the insurance money received from the old bell now on hand, amount- 
ing to about one hundred and nine dollars, be appropriated towards the new bell.” 
Un motion of W. G. Carter,— 

“Voted, That the committee be authorized and instructed to order at once a metal 
bell, of not less than 2,400 Ibs. weight, and a Howard clock, at a price reported by 
the committee.” 

On motion of 8. Dana,— 
“* Voted, That the Society will stand by the committee in making up any deficiency 
that may occur.”—Society Records, Vol. 3, pages 118, 119. 


2Mrs. Elizabeth C. Hall, who died September 25, 1878. 
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two stories everywhere arose, as uninviting as they were capacious. These grad- 
ually disappeared after the passage of the toleration act, as town societies gave 
place to denominational associations. 

The characteristics of our third meeting-house were fixed by the wants of the 
denominational period, when small societies called for small houses of worship, 
and the hitherto prevailing pattern of huge, cubic structures of two stories was 
changed to parallelogram-shaped houses of one story. The modest facades of 
these, with their tapering spires and long side windows, indicate the dawn of 
esthetic culture and a desire for architectural advancement. 

Our fourth meeting-house, in which we are now convened, was intended to 
meet the necessities of the present period, when, in populous towns, small de- 
nominational organizations have grown to large ones, and esthetic and social 
culture has called for increased conveniencies and a better architecture. The 
skill of the hardy axe man of 1730, or of the village carpenter of later times, no 
longer suffices to plan our houses of worship. Higher skill, and taste more ele- 
vated are sought, that God’s house may be fair and fit for the indwelling of His 
Spirit. 

But the characteristics of these four meeting-houses are not peculiar to Con- 
cord or to New Hampshire. They belong as well to similar periods and like 
communities throughout New England. And we must not forget that the rough 
house of logs and the huge building upon the bleak hill, and the modest struct- 
ure of a single story and the gothic fane, with lofty spire and high resounding 
arches, all alike express the one great thought of man’s instinctive need to wor- 
ship God, and that the same benignant Spirit cheered the hearts and nerved the 
arms of our ancestors in their rude block-house beside the brook, which beams 
in love upon us, their successors, here to-day. 





THE RING. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


Once, through foreign lands straying, 
I climbed a mountain wild; 

Below, with ripening harvest, 
A fertile valley smiled. 


I drew from off my finger, 
In quiet dreaming there, 
A ring a loved one gave me, 

A parting souvenir. 


I held the magic circle 
Within my wand’ring gaze, 
To view the charming picture 
Through Love’s alluring haze. 


Lo! hillsides verdure-covered. 
And fields with harvest gold, 
Framed in a lover’s token; 





Beautiful to behold! 
O. beautiful sight, 


Here, white-walled, red-roofed hamlets ; 
A mountain’s rugged crest ; 

There, scythe and sickle flashing ; 
A river’s heaving breast. 


Through yonder distant valley, 
A proud stream sweeps ond falls ; 
Beyond, a line of granite hills, 
ike battlements and walls. 


With snow-white domes, a city, 
With shadowy forests near, 
And cloud-land in the distance, 
To my longing eyes appear. 
Earth and Heaven together, 
The people and the land; 

A landscape universal, 
Iu Love’s encircling band! 


to behold 


Through Love’s encircling band, 
Together, Earth and Heaven, 
The people and the land! 


F. W. LANE. 
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NATHANIEL PEABODY ROGERS. 


BY PARKER PILLSBURY. 


When some discerning Romans saw 
how many statues were reared in the 
city to persons of but indifferent merit, 
while Cato, their wisest, bravest, best, 
had none, they wondered. But the 
great man answered for himself: “I 
had rather posterity should ask why 
Cato has no¢ a monument, than why he 
has.” 

In the cemeteries of Concord are 
many memorial stones, some of great 
beauty and cost, with proportionally 
elaborate, and perhaps appropriate in- 
scriptions. But situated among them 
is one lot, of the ordinary family 
size, protected by no granite em- 
bankment, nor even iron railing, and 
whose smooth surface would seem nev- 
er to have been invaded for burial or 
any other purpose. 

And yet, to that hallowed spot I have 
conducted many devout pilgrims. For 
there, since Sunday, the eighteenth day 
of October, 1846, have slumbered the 
mortal remains of one of the brightest, 
noblest, truest, and every way most gift- 
ed sons, not only of the Granite State, 
but of any state of this Union, depart- 
ing at the early age of only fifty-two 
years. And no visitor, from remote or 
near, ever fails to ask me, with some- 
times stunning emphasis: “‘ But why 
has Nathaniel Peabody Rogers no mon- 
ument?” Should that almost lost grave 
speak out from its silence of nearly forty 
years, I have no doubt its answer to the 
question would be like that of Cato, 
which has been remembered and ad- 
mired more than twenty centuries. 

The like of Rogers never die. They 
need no marble monuments, no inscrip- 
tions in brass. Time mows down the 
one, tramples out the other. And so 
such registries are evermore lost. It 
has been said of the immortal Senator 
Sumner and his humble tombstone in 





Mount Auburn, and it is indeed very 
humble : 


“ The grass may grow o’er the lowly bed 
Where the nobiest Roman hath laid his head; 
But mind and thought, a nation’s mind 
Embalm the lover of mankind.” 


Scarcely of any man, departed or still 
visible to mortals, could this be sung 
more justly than of Nathaniel Peabody 
Rogers. 

He was born in Plymouth, N. H., 
graduated with honors at Dartmouth 
College in 1816, studied law with 
the eminent Richard Fletcher, then set- 
tled down to its practice in his native 
town, and continued there through 
about twenty quite successful years. He 
married a daughter of Hon. Daniel Far- 
rand, of Burlington, Vermont, a most 
estimable person, who still survives ; as 
do most of their children, seven or eight 
in all. 

As student in books of general liter- 
ature, especially history and poetry, 
none were before him. I never heard 
Shakespeare, Burns, Byron and Sir Wal- 
ter Scott read so finely as at his fireside, 
when surrounded by his own family and 
perhaps a few invited friends. But gen- 


| eral reading never detracted in the least 


from the duties of his profession. At 
the time of his death, an intimate friend 
who knew him long and well wrote 
of him, that “so accurate was his 
knowledge of law, and so indastri- 
ous was he in business, that the success 
of a client was always calculated upon 
from the moment that his assistance 
was secured.” 

The great mission of his life, however, 
was neither literature nor law. He was 
subsequently ordained and consecrated 
as a high priest in the great fellowship 
of humanity, and most divinely did he 
magnify his office in the ten last years 
of his life on earth. In 1835, he es- 
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poused the cause of the American slave, 
and marshalled himself by the side of 
William Lloyd Garrison and his then 
hated, hunted and persecuted disciple- 
ship. From that time, the anti-slavery 
enterprise, the temperance and peace 
causes and the equal rights of woman 
had no firmer, braver, and most cer- 
tainly, no ad/er advocate and champion 
than was he. 

In 1838 he removed from Plymouth 
to Concord, and became the sole editor 
of the Herald of Freedom. He had, 
from its establishment in 1834, furnished 
many most trenchant and brilliant ar- 
ticles for its columns. To the readers 
of the Herald of Freedom (now, alas ! 
with its editor, registered with the de- 
parted, the most of them), nothing need 
be said of his power with the pen. His 
friend to whom I have already referred 
wrote of him, and I think with no exag- 
geration, that, “‘as a newspaper writer, 
we think him unequalled by any living 
man. And in the general strength, 
clearness and quickness of his intellect, 
we think that all who knew him will 
agree with us that he was not excelled 
by any editor in this country. And his 
articles were always written with a ra- 
pidity, too, which few can ever attain.” 
Only a single duodecimo of his edi- 
torial writings has been separately pub- 





lished and preserved, and that has long 
since disappeared from the market. I 
think ten dollars have been offered and 
refused for a single copy. His descrip- 
tion of “Ailsa Craig,” and of his “Jaunt 
to the White Mountains” with Garrison 
in 1841 are unsurpassed by any writers 
of that period, or of any period, as well 
since as before. 

To do justice to the memory of Na 
thaniel Peabody Rogers, to his charac 
ter and work, would require genius and 
inspiration equal to his own. Nor, I 
greatly fear, could this cheap age under 
stand, nor comprehend it, were it written 
It manufactures shoddy and sham at too 
many of its mills,—political, literary, so 
cial, moral and religious. It can quot 


Voy and hhurn almout an honest man 
wm the noblest work Chel vt 
seems fot to know him when he comes 
It colelwated 0 wrtivday the paset 


Burns, in less than one month after 
it had hung John Brown. Socially, 
morally, and religiously it had hung 
Rogers years before, in the same perse- 
cuting spirit that burned his illustrious 
ancestor, John Rogers, at Smithfield, in 
1555- ; 

No two portraits of brothers ever 
painted much more resemble each oth- 
er than do those of Nathaniel Peabody 
and John Rogers. 1am familiar with 
both, and there is truly most startling 
resemblance. And doubtless that re- 
semblance reached to soul and spirit, so 
that in an important sense, both braved 
the Smithfield flames. Both believed 
in God and truth, in justice and right, 
alike. Having espoused a divine idea, 
in full faith and love of it, what to them 
were crosses or faggot fires ? 

“Cannot I kill you?” said the en- 
raged persecutor to his victim. ‘And 
cannot I die?” was the heroic reply to 
the maddened monarch. So ever is it 
with such invincibles. ‘They do not 
die,—cannot be killed. 

In such devotion our Rogers espous- 
ed the anti-slavery cause in its most 
perilous hour. And preéminently in 
such, did he and Mrs. Rogers join the 
Congregational church of Plymouth a 
few years before, they supposing that 
the church existed not for herself, but 
for truth, humanity, God and his chil- 
dren, especially the outcast and op- 
pressed. And to serve all these the 
better, was the only reason for uniting 
with the church. And they labored 
faithfully and well. ‘The Sunday School, 
the Bible, Missionary and Tract societies 
were their constant regard. Nor did 
they forsake that Congregational com- 

munion, till they saw that Southern 
slaveholders were more welcome to the 
pulpit and the sacramental supper than 
were the most faithful and honest abo 





litionists. Then did Rogers take the 
church, the true spiritual element as he 
understood it, the tabernacle of the 
Most High as it existed to him, out of 
that then deceived and misled body at 


Piyvmouth, and bore 4 down to Con 
cord \ml there tle s nobler 
mightier nar Merald of breedom 


he set it up anew ‘nd in a few ehov 
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years, results were achieved which the 
world can now never be told; and in 
the face of obloquy and opposition such 
as no philanthropic enterprise ever en- 
countered before. 

New Hampshire politics were at that 
time almost unanimously democratic. 
And Democracy meant a diabolical de- 
votion to slavery. Nor was its rival, 
the Whig party, but little better. And 
the clergy, with a few honorable excep- 
tions, were still in full sacramental com- 
munion with the churches and pulpits 
of the South. American Missionary 
Boards, Bible and Tract Societies, Pres- 
byterian General Assemblies, the Metho- 
dist General Conference,were all natHion- 
al, and kept their solemn anniversaries 
together; North and South, —slave 
breeder, slave broker, slave holder with 
the rest,— one Lord, one faith, one fel- 
lowship, one spiritual baptism ! 

Anti-slavery meetings were every- 
where mobbed and broken up. Garri- 
son had been seized in broad day by a 
mob of “ gentlemen in broadcloth ’— 
driven from an anti-slavery concert of 
prayer, then seized, stripped of most of 
his clothing, and with a rope about his 
body, was pulled along some of Bos- 
ton’s principal streets until rescued by 
the mayor and police and shut in the 
strongest jail to save his life. Here in 
Concord, a meeting attended by George 
Thompson, of England, John G. Whit- 
tier, and other eminent abolitionists, 
was most ignominiously broken up, and 
Thompson only missed the tar kettle by 
being spirited away out of the village 
and concealed by his friends. Whittier 
narrowly escaped the baptism of tar and 
feathers by being mistaken for Thomp 
son by the rioters. A Methodist minis 
ter, engaged to give an anti-slavery 
lecture in Northfield, in this state, was 
arrested a and 
dragged from his knees and the pulpit 





as ymmon éraw/ 


as he was opening his meeting with 
prayer The churches of innocent col 
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of their owners were murdered in de- 
fending them. Pennsylvania Hall, an 
elegant structure in Philadelphia, con- 
secrated to anti-slavery uses, and during 
an anti-slavery congress, was surround- 
ed four days and four nights by a yell- 
ing troop of ruffians, unrebuked, un- 
noticed by the city authorities. At 
length they broke in, took pessession, 
piled up the furniture, many books and 
other property, in the centre, and then 
setting a fire, consumed the building 
and all its contents in one grand funer- 
al pile ! 

James G. Birney was a ruling elder 
in the Presbyterian church, an eminent 
lawyer and judge, and a rich slavehold- 
er. But becoming convinced of the 
sinfulness of slaveholding, he liberated 
his slaves, sent them to Ohio, and set- 
tled them on some of its richest soil. 
Then he removed his family into Cin- 
cinnati, established an anti-slavery jour- 
nal, published a pamphlet entitled, “‘ 7%e 
American Church the Bulwark of 
American Slavery,” a most unanswer- 
able argument at the time, was mobbed 
twice, and his press and types were 
thrown into the Ohio river. 

Elijah Parish Lovejoy, a young Con- 
gregational minister in Alton, Illinois, 
editor and publisher of an anti-slavery 
paper, was shot and killed by an infuri- 





ated gang while attempting to defend 
his property, five bullets being found in 
his lifeless corpse. And all these are 
but small part of a most tragic history. 
But such was the popular sentiment 
towards slavery, when Nathaniel Pea- 
| body Rogers, with wife and family of 
| seven young children, removed to Con- 
cord and became editor of the Herald 
|of Freedom, a small, unpretentious 
sheet, without capital, or many sub- 
scribers ; but commissioned to speak 
with voice to be heard round the world 
and down the ages 
Rogers had 
the people 


most unshaken faith in 
never doubting that wisely 
taught and led, they would gladly abol 
ish slavery and cease to oppress and 
another And so, like the 
w of Nazareth, he 
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I must not omit to mention that the carpets, pew-cushions, and some other 
articles of furniture, which cost about seventeen hundred dollars, were presented 
by the ladies of the society. The elegant pulpit bible was the gift of George A. 
Blanchard, Esq., of Concord. 

This house has an outside length of one hundred and six feet and six inches. 
Its width across the transept is seventy-one feet and four inches, and across the 
nave fifty-seven feet and four inches. The height of the ridge is fifty-two feet 
and six inches, and that of the spire is one hundred and forty-nine feet and 
three inches. The audience roomn is finished to the apex of the roof, displaying 
the beams and rafters. The wood work is of ash and the pulpit and pews of 
black walnut. It is plainly frescoed, lighted by windows of stained glass, and 
seats comfortably about seven hundred persons, none of whom, except those in 
the gallery, sit more than sixty feet from the pulpit. The following floor plan 
shows its general arrangement : 
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FLOOR PLAN OF OUR FOURTH MEETING-HOUSE. 





3 The plan of this meeting-house embraces also that of a chapel to adjoin it on the west. This will 
contain a convenient audience room for small meetings, a ladies’ parlor, and such other apartments as 
the wants of the Society have suggested. That this will, at no distant day, take the place of our pres- 
ent chapel, there is little reason to doubt. 
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This society has had two bells. The first, to which allusion has already been 
made, was moved from our second to our third meeting-house not long after its 
erection. There for a generation it called the living to worship, and tolled for 
the dead. When this building was burned, it shared its fate. A portion of it 
found among the ruins was subsequently sold, and the proceeds set apart towards 
the purchase of another. 

But so completely did the erection of the new house absorb the efforts of our 
people that the subject of a bell gained slight attention until a good woman, of 
slender means, called upon Dr. Bouton, and expressing a desire to contribute 
something for a new bell, handed him fifty dollars. When the honest Doctor, 
astonished at the magnitude of her gift, mildly intimated a fear that her liber- 
ality might be surpassing her pecuniary ability, she quietly replied that she “ had 
earned the money with her own hands,” and therefore further remonstrance was 
withheld. This disinterested act touched many hearts. A subscription was soon 
after opened, and solicitations, made largely by Mr. Mark R. Holt, met with such a 
response, within the society and without, that an amount was soon secured suffi- 
cient for the purchase not only of a bell, but of a steeple clock as well.? 

The former, weighing a little over three thousand pounds, was raised to its 
present position in the tower late in the autumn of 1874. It was made in Troy, 
New York, by Meneely & Sons. Its tones, as sweet as they are ponderous, re- 
call to all conversant with its history the beneficence of the poor woman now 
gone to her reward.2, The clock, made by Howard, of Boston, was introduced 
some months later. Unlike its predecessor, it has proved eminently truthful. 

The whole cost of our fourth meeting-house, with its furnishing and lot, was 
substantially as follows, viz : 


House, gas fixtures and furnaces, . ; ‘ ; $36,083.86 
Bell and clock, : : : , : . ‘ 1,800.00 
Organ and motor, . ‘ : , ‘ : ‘ 5,300.00 
Carpets and upholstery, . ; ; ‘ 1,700.00 
Land given by pew-owners of third house, ‘ 6,000.00 

$50,883.86 


Our four meeting-houses indicate very clearly the social and civil conditions 
of the people by whom they were erected. They differed widely one from an- 
other and answered different requirements. 

Our first meeting-house, built solely by the axe and of logs in the forest shade, 
answered the double purpose of sanctuary and fortress. It tells of exposure to 
Indian foes, of a receding wilderness and of virgin soils for the first time up- 
turned to the sun, of resolute fathers and brave mothers daring privations and 
dangers upon an Indian frontier that they might secure fair heritages to their 
children. 

Our second meeting-house met the requirements of a later period, when pop- 
ulation had increased and the wilderness had largely disappeared ; when the 
limits of townships and parishes were identical; when the entire people of a 
town worshipped in one sanctuary, and the maintenance of public religious ser- 
vice was assessed by law upon the polls and estates of all. Meeting-houses cen- 
trally located and large w were then required, and huge,  barn- like structures of 


1 Nov. 9, 1874. “ Voted, That the insurance money received from the old bell now on hand, amount- 
ing to about one hundred and nine dollars, be appropriated towards the new bell.” 
On motion of W. G. Carter,— 

“Voted, That the committee be authorized and instructed to order at once a metal 
bell, of not less than 2 2,400 Ibs. weight, and a Howard clock, at a price reported by 
the committee.” 

On motion of 8. Dana,— 

** Voted, That the Society will stand by the committee in making up any deticiency 

that may occur.”—Society Records, Vol. 3, pages 118, 119. 


2Mrs. Elizabeth C. Hall, who died September 25, 1878. 
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two stories everywhere arose, as uninviting as they were capacious. These grad- 
ually disappeared after the passage of the toleration act, as town societies gave 
place to denominational associations. 

The characteristics of our third meeting-house were fixed by the wants of the 
denominational period, when small societies called for small houses of worship, 
and the hitherto prevailing pattern of. huge, cubic structures of two stories was 
changed to parallelogram-shaped houses of one story. The modest facades of 
these, with their tapering spires and long side windows, indicate the dawn of 
esthetic culture and a desire for architectural advancement. 

Our fourth meeting-house, in which we are now convened, was intended to 
meet the necessities of the present period, when, in populous towns, small de- 
nominational organizations have grown to large ones, and esthetic and social 
culture has called for increased conveniencies and a better architecture. The 
skill of the hardy axe man of 1730, or of the village carpenter of later times, no 
longer suffices to plan our houses of worship. Higher skill, and taste more ele- 
vated are sought, that God’s house may be fair and fit for the indwelling of His 
Spirit. 

But the characteristics of these four meeting-houses are not peculiar to Con- 
cord or to New Hampshire. They belong as well to similar periods and like 
communities throughout New England. And we must not forget that the rough 
house of logs and the huge building upon the bleak hill, and the modest struct- 
ure of a single story and the gothic fane, with lofty spire and high resounding 
arches, all alike express the one great thought of man’s instinctive need to wor- 
ship God, and that the same benignant Spirit cheered the hearts and nerved the 
arms of our ancestors in their rude block-house beside the brook, which beams 
in love upon us, their successors, here to-day. 








THE RING. 


FROM THE 


Once, through foreign lands straying, 
I climbed a mountain wild; 

Below, with ripening harvest, 
A fertile valley smiled. 


I drew from off my finger, 
In quiet dreaming there, 
A ring a loved one gave me, 

A parting souvenir. 


I held the magic circle 
Within my wand’ring gaze, 
To view the charming picture 
Through Love’s alluring haze. 


Lo! hillsides verdure-covered, 
And fields with harvest gold, 
Framed in a lover’s token; 





Beautiful to behold! 


O. beautiful sight, 


GERMAN. 


Here, white-walled, red-roofed hamlets ; 
A mountain’s rugged crest ; 

There, scythe and sickle flashing ; 
A river’s heaving breast. 


Through yonder distant valley, 
A proud stream sweeps and falls; 
Beyond, a line of granite hills, 
ike battlements and walls. j 


With snow-white domes, a city, 
With shadowy forests near, 
And cloud-land in the distance, 
To my longing eyes appear. 


Earth and Heaven together, 
The people and the land; 
A landscape universal, 
Inu Love's encircling band! 


to behold 


Through Love’s encircling band, 
Together, Earth and Heaven, 
The people and the land! 





F. W. LANE. 
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BY 


When some discerning Romans saw 
how many statues were reared in the 
city to persons of but indifferent merit, 
while Cato, their wisest, bravest, best, 
had none, they wondered. But the 
great man answered for himself: “I 
had rather posterity should ask why 
Cato has zo¢ a monument, than why he 
has.” 

In the cemeteries of Concord are 
many memorial stones, some of great 
beauty and cost, with proportionally 
elaborate, and perhaps appropriate in- 
scriptions. But situated among them 
is one lot, of the ordinary family 
size, protected by no granite em- 
bankment, nor even iron railing, and 
whose smooth surface would seem nev- 
er to have been invaded for burial or 
any other purpose. 

And yet, to that hallowed spot I have 
conducted many devout pilgrims. For 
there, since Sunday, the eighteenth day 
of October, 1846, have slumbered the 
mortal remains of one of the brightest, 
noblest, truest, and every way most gift- 
ed sons, not only of the Granite State, 
but of any state of this Union, depart- 
ing at the early age of only fifty-two 
years. And no visitor, from remote or 
near, ever fails to ask me, with some- 
times stunning emphasis: “‘ But why 
has Nathaniel Peabody Rogers no mon- 
ument?”’ Should that almost lost grave 
speak out from its silence of nearly forty 
years, I have no doubt its answer to the 
question would be like that of Cato, 
which has been remembered and ad- 
mired more than twenty centuries. 

The like of Rogers never die. They 
need no marble monuments, no inscrip- 
tions in brass. Time mows down the 
one, tramples out the other. And so 
such registries are evermore lost. 
has been said of the immortal Senator 
Sumner and his humble tombstone in 


PARKER 





PILLSBURY. 


Mount Auburn, and it is indeed very 
humble : 


“ The grass may grow o’er the lowly bed 
Where the noblest Roman hath laid his head; 
But mind and thought, a nation’s mind 
Embalm the lover of mankind.” 


Scarcely of any man, departed or still 
visible to mortals, could this be sung 
more justly than of Nathaniel Peabody 
Rogers. 

He was born in Plymouth, N. H., 
graduated with honors at Dartmouth 
College in 1816, studied law with 
the eminent Richard Fletcher, then set- 
tled down to its practice in his native 
town, and continued there through 
about twenty quite successful years. He 
married a daughter of Hon. Daniel Far- 
rand, of Burlington, Vermont, a most 
estimable person, who still survives ; as 
do most of their children, seven or eight 
in all. 

As student in books of general liter- 
ature, especially history and poetry, 
none were before him. I never heard 
Shakespeare, Burns, Byron and Sir Wal- 
ter Scott read so finely as at his fireside, 
when surrounded by his own family and 
perhaps a few invited friends. But gen- 
eral reading never detracted in the least 
from the duties of his profession. At 
the time of his death, an intimate friend 
who knew him long and well wrote 
of him, that “so accurate was his 
knowledge of law, and so _indastri- 
ous was he in business, that the success 
of a client was always calculated upon 
from the moment that his assistance 


| was secured.” 


| 
| 


The great mission of his life, however, 
was neither literature nor law, He was 
subsequently ordained and consecrated 
as a high priest in the great fellowship 


It | of humanity, and most divinely did he 


magnify his office in the ten last years 
of his life on earth. In 1835, he es- 
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poused the cause of the American slave, 
and marshalled himself by the side of 
William Lloyd Garrison and his then 
hated, hunted and persecuted disciple- 
ship. From that time, the anti-slavery 
enterprise, the temperance and peace 
causes and the equal rights of woman 
had no firmer, braver, and most cer- 
tainly, no ad/er advocate and champion 
than was he. 

In 1838 he removed from Plymouth 
to Concord, and became the sole editor 
of the Herald of Freedom. He had, 
from its establishment in 1834, furnished 
many most trenchant and brilliant ar- 
ticles for its columns. To the readers 
of the Herald of Freedom (now, alas ! 
with its editor, registered with the de- 
parted, the most of them), nothing need 
be said of his power with the pen. His 
friend to whom I have already referred 
wrote of him, and I think with no exag- 
geration, that, “‘as a newspaper writer, 
we think him unequalled by any living 
man. And in the general strength, 
clearness and quickness of his intellect, 
we think that all who knew him will 
agree with us that he was not excelled 
by any editor in this country. And his 
articles were always written with a ra- 
pidity, too, which few can ever attain.” 
Only a single duodecimo of his edi- 
torial writings has been separately pub- 
lished and preserved, and that has long 
since disappeared from the market. I 
think ten dollars have been offered and 
refused for a single copy. His descrip- 
tion of “Ailsa Craig,” and of his “Jaunt 
to the White Mountains” with Garrison 
in 1841 are unsurpassed by any writers 
of that period, or of any period, as well 
since as before. 

To do justice to the memory of Na- 
thaniel Peabody Rogers, to his charac- 
ter and work, would require genius and 
inspiration equal to his own. Nor, I 
greatly fear, could this cheap age under- 
stand, nor comprehend it, were it written. 
It manufactures shoddy and sham at too 
many of its mills,—political, literary, so- 
cial, moral and religious. It can quote 
Pope and Burns about “ an honest man 
is the noblest work of God,” but it 
seems not to know him when he comes. 
It celebrated the birthday of the poet 





Burns, in less than one month after 
it had hung John Brown. — Socially, 
morally, and religiously it had hung 
Rogers years before, in the same perse- 
cuting spirit that burned his illustrious 
ancestor, John Rogers, at Smithfield, in 
1555: 

No two portraits of brothers ever 
painted much more resemble each oth- 
er than do those of Nathaniel Peabody 
and John Rogers. I am familiar with 
both, and there is truly most startling 
resemblance. And doubtless that re- 
semblance reached to soul and spirit, so 
that in an important sense, both braved 
the Smithfield flames. Both believed 
in God and truth, in justice and right, 
alike. Having espoused a divine idea, 
in full faith and love of it, what to them 
were crosses or faggot fires ? 

“Cannot I kill you?” said the en- 
raged persecutor to his victim. “And 
cannot I die?” was the heroic reply to 
the maddened monarch. So ever is it 
with such invincibles. ‘They do not 
die,—cannot be killed. 

In such devotion our Rogers espous- 
ed the anti-slavery cause in its most 
perilous hour. And preéminently in 
such, did he and Mrs. Rogers join the 
Congregational church of Plymouth a 
few years before, they supposing that 
the church existed not for herself, but 
for truth, humanity, God and his chil- 
dren, especially the outcast and op- " 
pressed. And to serve all these the 
better, was the only reason for uniting 
with the church. And they labored 
faithfully and well. ‘The Sunday School, 
the Bible, Missionary and Tract societies 
were their constant regard. Nor did 
they forsake that Congregational com- 
munion, till they saw that Southern 
slaveholders were more welcome to the 
pulpit and the sacramental supper than 
were the most faithful and honest abo- 
litionists. ‘Then did Rogers take the 
church, the true spiritual element as he 
understood it, the tabernacle of the 
Most High as it existed to him, out of 
that then deceived and misled body at 
Plymouth, and bore it down to Con- 
cord. And there, under a_ nobler, 


mightier name—Herald of Freedom— 
he set it up anew. 


And in a few short 
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years, results were achieved which the 
world can now never be told; and in 
the face of obloquy and opposition such 
as no philanthropic enterprise ever en- 
countered before. 

New Hampshire politics were at that 
time almost unanimously democratic. 
And Democracy meant a diabolical de- 
votion to slavery. Nor was its rival, 
the Whig party, but little better. And 
the clergy, with a few honorable excep- 
tions, were stilt in full sacramental com- 
munion with the churches and pulpits 
of the South. American Missionary 
Boards, Bible and Tract Societies, Pres- 
byterian General Assemblies, the Metho- 
dist General Conference,were all na/ion- 
ai, and kept their solemn anniversaries 
together; North and South,—slave 
breeder, slave broker, slave holder with 
the rest,— one Lord, one faith, one fel- 
lowship, one spiritual baptism ! 

Anti-slavery meetings were every- 
where mobbed and broken up. Garri- 
son had been seized in broad day by a 
mob of “ gentlemen in broadcloth ”’— 
driven from an anti-slavery concert of 
prayer, then seized, stripped of most of 
his clothing, and with a rope about his 
body, was pulled along some of Bos- 
ton’s principal streets until rescued by 
the mayor and police and shut in the 
strongest jail to save his life. Here in 
Concord, a meeting attended by George 
Thompson, of England, John G. Whit- 
tier, and other eminent abolitionists, 
was most ignominiously broken up, and 
Thompson only missed the tar kettle by 
being spirited away out of the village 
and concealed by his friends. ,Whittier 
narrowly escaped the baptism of tar and 
feathers by being mistaken for Thomp- 
son by the rioters. A Methodist minis- 
ter, engaged to give an anti-slavery 
lecture in Northfield, in this state, was 
arrested as a common érawiler, and 
dragged from his knees and the pulpit 
as he was opening his meeting with 
prayer. ‘The churches of innocent col- 
ored people, and school-houses, too, 
were burned in Providence and Cincin- 
nati, in New York and Philadelphia, 
and their dwellings as well; twelve in 
New York, more than forty in Philadel- 
phia, each in a single pyre, and some 








of their owners were murdered in de- 
fending them. Pennsylvania Hall, an 
elegant structure in Philadelphia, con- 
secrated to anti-slavery uses, and during 
an anti-slavery congress, was surround- 
ed four days and four nights by a yell- 
ing troop of ruffians, unrebuked, un- 
noticed by the city authorities. At 
length they broke in, took possession, 
piled up the furniture, many books and 
other property, in the centre, and then 
setting a fire, consumed the building 
and all its contents in one grand funer- 
al pile ! 

James G. Birney was a ruling elder 
in the Presbyterian church, an eminent 
lawyer and judge, and a rich slavehold- 
er. But becoming convinced of the 
sinfulness of slaveholding, he liberated 
his slaves, sent them to Ohio, and set- 
tled them on some of its richest soil. 
Then he removed his family into Cin- 
cinnati, established an anti-slavery jour- 
nal, published a pamphlet entitled, “ Zhe 
American Church the Bulwark of 
American Slavery,” a most unanswer- 
able argument at the time, was. mobbed 
twice, and his press and types were 
thrown into the Ohio river. 

Elijah Parish Lovejoy, a young Con- 
gregational minister in Alton, Illinois, 
editor and publisher of an anti-slavery 
paper, was shot and killed by an infuri- 
ated gang while attempting to defend 
his property, five bullets being found in 
his lifeless corpse. And all these are 
but small part of a most tragic history. 

But such was the popular sentiment 
towards slavery, when Nathaniel Pea- 
body Rogers, with wife and family of 
seven young children, removed to Con- 
cord and became editor of the Hera/d 
of Freedom, a small, unpretentious 
sheet, without capital, or many sub- 
scribers ; but commissioned to speak 
with voice to be heard round the world 
and down the ages. 

Rogers had most unshaken faith in 
the people ; never doubting that wisely 
taught and led, they would gladly abol- 
ish slavery and cease to oppress and 
enslave one another. And so, like the 
great Emancipator of Nazareth, he aim- 
ed all his sternest strokes and rebukes 
at the priests and rulers, who “ bound 
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the heavy burdens and laid them on 
men’s shoulders,” and then, in church 
and state alike, claimed and held spir- 
itual and political overseership among 
the masses of the people. And surely, 
never was human agency more signally 
successful. He and his immediate as- 
sociates relied solely on the power of 
moral and spiritual truth. They form- 
ed no political party. They abjured 
the ballot altogether as a reforming 
agency ; and still more essentially “he 
bullet, the only specie redemption of 
the ballot. Both Mr. and Mrs. Rogers, 
and many of their most active cowork- 
ers, were members and officers of the 
Non-Resistance Society of New Eng- 
land, and adorned the doctrine of their 
profession in letter and spirit, in word 
and action. 

And Rogers lived to see the down- 
fall of that old Democratic dynasty in 
his native state, and in many other 
states ; and the rending in twain of the 
Methodist General Conference and some 
other powerful ecclesiastical associa- 
tions, and a revolution in ecclesiastical, 
especially clerical control and leader- 
ship, whose glorious results are clearly 
seen to the present hour, all over New 
Hampshire, if not all over the land. 
And none acknowledge it more readily 
than the clergy themselves. As one 
with vision annointed to see all moral 
and spiritual truth, he stood almost 
alone. His writings are witness to this, 
and will be to another generation,—an- 
other century. His words to-day are 
fresh and new. None of their age are 
like them. 

The Temperance cause had no more 
firm and consistent friend. The cause 
of Peace had good reason to be proud 
of his association. To him human life 
was as sacred as the life of God. Once, 
at a great Peace Society gathering, it was 
strenuously argued that human life could 
and should be taken at command of God 
And the president of the society justi- 
fied all the slaughters of the Canaanites, 
men, women, and children, on that 
ground ; and intimated that he should 
have done just as did Moses and Josh- 
ua! It was at one of the last meetings 
Rogers ever attended, and he was then 





too feeble to take any active part. But 
after listening a good while to scripture 
text and logic, he rose to his feet, and, 
in low voice, asked: “ Does our broth- 
er, yonder, say that if God commanded 
him, he would take a sword and use it 
in slaying human beings?” “O yes, 
if God commanded,” was the answer, 
“Well, I wouldnt,” responded Rogers, 
and sunk back into his seat amid loud 
cheers of admiration and approval. 
Woman, too, was in all rights, privileges 
and prerogatives, to him the equal of 
man. Consistent, non-resistant as he 
was, her right of suffrage did not trouble 
his thought so much as did her degra- 
dation in many other ways, not least of 
which at that time, was in the church 
through the dictation of its priesthoods. 
He was a Christian in the highest, di- 
vinest sense of that mysterious, much- 
abused word ; and as such, “ his king- 
dom was not of this world.” And so 
he could neither vote in, nor fight for a 
government of military force. 

As a husband and father, I never 
knew one in whom his family were more 
supremely felicitated. As companion 
and friend, blessed were all they who 
enjoyed his confidence and esteem. All 
the elements of a divine and sanctified 
friendship, seemed in him harmoniously 
to meet. Gentle, simple, tender, kind, 
ever ready to sacrifice his own comfort, 
sharing, on occasions, like Gen. Wash- 
ton, his own room and bed with a col- 
ored man,—a fugitive slave,—not al- 
ways of the Frederick Douglass quality ; 
and yet always discriminating in high 
degree, with tastes most refined ; always 
ready to criticise as well as to serve a 
friend, however dear, if he saw cause, 
but never in way to offend; running 
over with music, poetry, and culture of 
every kind, he was one the like of whom 
I have not since seen ; and may never 
look on his like again. 

His remains repose under a little 
clump of oaks in the old cemetery of 
Concord, fit sentinels for him, as trees 
were always his delight. One of the 
most delightful descriptive articles he 
ever wrote was on 7Zyees, for the Her- 
ald of August 6, 1841, and these are its 
closing words : 
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“Tt is virtue to set out trees. It is | earth’s cap, a plume in her bonnet, a 


loving our neighbor as we love our- | tress upon her forehead. It is a com- 
selves. Set out trees,—not to make | fort, an ornament, a refreshing to the 
your home outshine your neighbor’s, | people. And when Peace and Liberty 
but for him to look at, and walk under ; | prevail, we will have an Eden of them 
and to beautify God’s earth, which he | from one end of the land, and of the 
clothed with trees, and you cut them | world, to the other.” 

down. Every tree is a feather in the 


EASTER. 


BY LIDA C. TULLOCK. 


List! On the stillness of the Sabbath morning 
Peals forth the harmony of Easter bells, 
The joyful cadence of their swelling music 
‘To all, the story of the season tells, — 
Lo, Christ is risen! 


O Church, with fairest flowers bestrew your altars; 
yi Put off your solemn forms of Lenten gloom, 
And sound abroad that all may pause “to listen, 
‘Our Christ no longer sleeps within the tomb. 
For He is risen!” 


O children, whom the loving Christ did gather 

Within His arms when here | on earth He « dwelt. 

Lift, lift your voices in a glad hosanna 

And make the hardest heart in softness melt, 
For Christ is risen! 





O Christians, who so long have known the Saviour, 
Swell the glad song, His “blood atoned for you; 
And in the glory of His resurrection 
Your vows of worship, love and faith renew, 
J For He is risen! 


O unbeliever, in your heart of darkness, 
Is there no bright, sweet token of the dawn? 
Does no small \ voice within your bosom stirring 
Whisper the tidings of this Easter morn,— 

The Christ is risen? 


O earth, send forth your brightest buds and blossoms, 
Clothe hill and valley in the robe of spring, 
And let the trees from leafy branches wafting. 
The message of this happy morning bring,— 
Our Lord is risen! 
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Wittey, Rev. Benjamin G. Incidents 
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Concord, 1834. 


12 mo. pp. 
222. 


322. 
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Vol. ii, pp. 321-329. ] 
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FRANCESTOWN, Reunion at Academy, 
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FRANKLIN, Dedication of Orphan’s 
Home at, October 19, 1871. 8 vo. pp. 
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Coll. Vol. ii, pp. 321-329.] History 
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HampsteaD, Address delivered July 
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PEMBROKE, A brief History of the | 


First Congregational Church at, by Rev. 
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PETERBOROUGH, Centennial Address 
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count of Newspapers Printed in New 
Hampshire, by Timothy Alden. 8 vo. 
Portsmouth, 1801. Discourse at, occa- 
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Joseph Buckminster. 8 vo. Ports- 
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Second series, 8 vo. pp. 375. Ports- 
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RaymonD, History of, by Joseph Ful- 
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RinpcE, History of, from 1736 to 
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Hamlet, by William Little. 8 vo. pp. 
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THE FOURTH NEW HAMPSHIRE TURNPIKE —WNo. 2. 


BY JOHN M. SHIRLEY. 


The New Hampshire managers in 
the turnpike enterprise seem to have 
recovered confidence in themselves ; 
for at the meeting held by adjournment 
on July 6, 1801, the following votes 
were passed : 

“Voted that Elisha Payne, Bezaleel 
Woodward, Ben. J. Gilbert, and William 
Woodward, Esquires, be a committee 
to report at the next meeting a system 
of bye laws for the government of this 
corporation.” 

“Voted that it shall be the duty of 
the clerk to warn meetings of the pro- 
prietors upen the application of the 
owner or owners of one sixteenth part 
of the shares in said road,-provided said 
application be made to him in writing, 
in which writing the purpose for calling 
said meeting and the business to be 
done thereat shall be stated, and the 
manner of warning such meetings shall 
be by advertisement in the Dartmouth 
Gazette, three weeks successively, com- 
mencing four weeks previous to the 
meeting, and any meeting held pursu- 
ant to such warning and any business 
done thereat relating to any article in 
the warning shall be legal.” 

“Major Constant Storrs having de- 
clined serving the corporation as their 
treasurer,— 

Voted and chose Bezal. Woodward, 
Esq., treasurer.” 

“Voted that Ben. J. Gilbert, Esq., 
clerk of the prop’s, procure at the ex- 
pense of the corporation a bound book 
for Jocords, also three hundred blank 





forms for deeds, and procure the same 
to be formed in a book wherein to re- 
cord deeds given by the original gran- 
tees of said turnpike, and transfers 
made by said grantees.” 

“Voted that a committee of five 
members be appointed either three of 
whom shall be a quorum to examine 
and survey so many as they shall judge 
advisable of the various routs proposed 
for the fourth turnpike road in New 
Hampshire so as to be able to report to 
said proprietors on the twenty-fourth 
day of September next the various routs 
they shall survey as connected with each 
other, their distances, the terms on 
which lands can be had through which 
they pass, what the owners or others 
will give to the proprietors to have it 
pass in particular directions, their esti- 
mate as to uneveness of ground, costs 
of making the road &c. in the several 
directions, combining in their view 
shortness of distance with the most 
practicable ground agreeably to the 
grant which committee is to proceed so 
soon as a sufficient [sum] shall be ob- 
tained for the purpose of defraying the 
expense thereof & lay their report in 
writing before the proprietors at their 
meeting on the 24th day of Sepr. next ; 
and that said committee be authorized 
to employ such assistants as they shall 
judge necessary and the amount ad- 
vanced on the subscription aforesaid 
shall be remitted out of the first mon- 
ies in the treasury to those who sub- 
scribed & advanced the same, each one 
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his proportion of monies advanced by 
him, whenever the rout of said road 
shall be laid out & established by said 
proprietors.” 

“ Voted that Col’. Elisha Payne, Col’. 
Aaron Kinsman, Col. William Johnson, 
Col’. David Hough, and Capt. Ashur 
Allen compose the committee in the 
foregoing vote mentioned.” 

“ Voted that this meeting be adjourn- 
ed to the twenty-fourth day of Septem- 
ber next, then to meet at eleven o’clock 
in the forenoon, at this place.” 

The committee thus appointed 
promptly attended to the duties assign- 
ed them, and examined and surveyed a 
variety of routes shown them. 

Through their chairman they made 
their report in writing at the same place, 
at Lebanon, Sept. 24, 1801. 

The record of this important meeting 
is as follows : 

“The meeting was opened according 
to adjournment.” 

“The committee appointed at the 
last meeting to examine and survey so 
many as they should think adviseable of 
the proposed routs for the 4th turnpike 
road in New Hampshire and to report 
their doings at this meeting reported as 
follows :” 

‘The committee appointed to view 
& survey the different routs for the 
establishment of the 4th turnpike road 
in New Hampshire exhibit a plan of 
the several routs by them surveyed and 
make the following statements & report, 
viz., from the mouth of White river to 
Mr. Simeon Peck’s by Mascoma river, 
we surveyed two routs, and find by ad- 
measurement the northern to be to10 
rods, the southern is 908 rods, which is 
102 rods the shortest ; your committee 
recommend the southern (provided the 
town of Lebanon will support a reason- 
able part of the bridges). From Mr. 
Simeon Peck’s to Packard’s bridge, but 
one rout which is 634 rods, from said 
Packard’s bridge to Enfield pond two 
routs,—the northern is ggo rods, the 
southern 816 rods which [is] 174 rods 
the shortest, we are of opinion the 
southern is best. From the College 
bridge we surveyed three routs ; the old 
county road which intersects by the 





pond is 9 miles 116 rods—the rout 
through the great valley which inter- 
sects near Alden’s bridge continued to 
the pond is 9 miles 64 rods which is 52 
rods nigher than the county road—the 
rout over Mount Support & intersects 
by said Alden’s bridge continued to the 
pond is 8 miles 220 rods, which is two 
hundred & sixteen rods nearer than the 
county road. The committee think the 
center or valley road will be levellest & 
best for the public. From the intersec- 
tion by the pond eastward to the foot of 
George hill but one rout which is 6 miles 
86 rods. From the foot of George hill 
by Capt. Kinsman’s to Fifield’s mill in 
Andover is 14 miles 22 rods. From 
the foot of said hill through the gulf in 
Springfield to Fifield’s mill is 14 miles 
55 rods which is 33 rods further than 
the Kinsman road ; yet your committee 
recommend the rout through the gulf as 
the best. From said Fifield’s mill to 
Horse Shoe pond is 3 miles 284 rods. 
From said pond through Salisbury two 
routs—the northern by Major Gale’s to 
Col’. Gerrishes is 9 miles 113 rods; 
from said Gerrishes to Boscawen 
meeting house is 2 miles 240 rods— 
from Horse Shoe pond through the 
south vale in Salisbury by Esqr. Bean’s 
to Boscawen meeting house is 10 miles 
226 rods which is 1 mile 113 rods fur- 
ther than to Col’. Gerrishes but is 1 
mile 107 rods nigher than the north 
rout by Col’. Gerrishes to Boscawen 
meeting house. Your committee rec- 
ommended the south by Esqr. Bean’s, 
provided there is no particular embarras- 
ments in procuring the land. All which 
is submitted by your committee, & sign- 
ed. ELISHA PAYNE, 


in behalf of the committee.’ 


“* Which report being read it was 

Voted that the respective routs there- 
in mentioned be taken up and acted 
upon seperately.” 

“Voted that the routs from Connect- 
icut river opposite to White river to 
Simeon Peck’s & from thence to Pack- 
ard’s bridge be considered and acted 
upon as one rout.” 

“Voted that so much of the report 
of the committee as reccommends the 
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southern rout from Connecticut river 
opposite to White river to Simeon 
Peck’s & from thence to Packard’s 
bridge, be accepted & said rout estab- 
lished, on condition that the town of 
Lebanon will build, support and keep 
in repair all the bridges necessary to be 
supported over Mascoma river on said 
rout & westerly of said Packard’s.” 

‘Motion was then made & seconded 
that so much of the report of the com- 
mittee as recommends the rout from 
the College bridge through the great 
valley & intersects near Alden’s bridge, 
be accepted ; the votes being taken 
there was 150 yeas & 247 nays, so it 
was negatived. Motion was then made 
& seconded that the rout from said 
College bridge over Mount Support 
which also intersects at Alden’s bridge 
be established ; the votes on this mo- 
tion were 174 yeas & 222 nays, so it 
was negatived. Motion was then made 
& seconded that the rout from said 
College bridge on the old county road 
which intersects by the pond be estab- 
lished ; the votes being taken there 
were 206 yeas & 191 nays, so it passed 
in the affirmative.” 

“Voted [to] adjourn this meeting to 
meet again to-morrow morning at eight 
o'clock, at this place.” 

“Sepr. 25th, 1801. The proprietors 
met according to adjournment. 

Voted and chose B. Woodward, Esyr., 
clerk pro tempore, who was sworn in 
meeting.” 

“The question made & seconded 
shall the report of the committee on the 
road from Packard’s bridge to Enfield 
pond (which is in favor of the rout 
south of Mascoma river) be accepted 
as part of the turnpike road ; and the 
votes being taken were 89 yeas & 216 
nays & so it passed in the negative.” 

* The question was then put shall the 
rout which the comee. have surveyed 
from Packard’s bridge to Enfield pond 
on the north side of Mascoma river be 
accepted for part of the turnpike road ; 
and the votes being taken were 284 
yeas and 21 nays & so it passed in the 
affirmative.” 

“The question was then put shall the 
report of the committee on that part of 








said road which is from the westerly 
end of Enfield pond to the foot of 
George hill be accepted ; and the votes 
being taken were 305 yeas & no nays.” 

“On report of said committee re- 
specting said road from the foot of 
George hill in Enfield to Fifield’s mills 
in Andover and their recommendation 
of the rout through the gulph so called 
in Springfield the question was made & 
seconded shall the rout recommended 
by committee be accepted? and the 
votes being taken there were 216 yeas 
& no nays & so it passed in the affirm- 
ative.” 

“On the report of said committee 
respecting said road from Fifield’s mills 
in Andover to Horse Shoe pond so 
called in said Andover the question was 
made & seconded shall the rout recom- 
mended by the said committee be ac- 
cepted ; and the votes being taken were 
355 affirmative & none negative & so it 
passed in the affirmative.” 

“On the question, shall the north 
rout surveyed by the committee from 
Horse Shoe pond in Andover through 
Salisbury to Col’. Gerrish’s in Boscaw- 
en be accepted for the turnpike road, 
the votes were 284 affirmative & none 
negative & so it passed in the affirma- 
tive.” 

“On review of the conditions stated 
in the vote of the proprietors for accept- 
ance of report of our committee in fa- 
vor of the southern rout (vote 3d).” 

“Voted that Bezal. Woodward & 
Russell Freeman, Esqrs., be a commit- 
tee on the part of the proprietors to 
confer and agree on the subject with 
the town of Lebanon, their select men, 
or any committee they shall appoint for 
the purpose & report at ournext meeting.” 

“Voted to proceed to the choice of 
directors.” 

“Voted to choose five directors, three 
of whom should be a quorum, and the 
ballots being taken, Russell Freeman, 
Henry Gerrish, John C. Gale, David 
Hough & Elisha Payne were duly elect- 
ed.” 

“Voted that this meeting be adjourn- 
ed to the first Tuesday in October next 
at ten o’clock in the morning, then to , 
be held at this place.” 
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This long and protracted meeting 
had a marked effect upon the fortunes 
of the corporation. Everybody could 
not have this “ great highway of com- 
merce” pass by their doors ; and conse- 
quently many were dissatisfied, and 
withdrew for a time from the active 
support of the scheme. ‘The battle as 
to the location in various places, though 
nominally settled, had only begun. It 
was renewed from time to time, and 
marked changes were ultimately made. 

There was no serious difficulty about 
the location of the route from George 
hill in Enfield to Fifield’s mills in An- 
dover. Fifield’s mill or mills were lo- 
cated at West Andover, on the westerly 
side of one of the forks of the Blackwater 
river, a short distance above what has 
long been known as the “ Harriman 
bridge.” There was no difficulty about 
the route from Fifield’s mills to Horse 
Shoe pond. 

The old Kimball tavern stand was 
then where Benjamin F. Pettengill has 
long lived. The turnpike in fact 
never ran to the Kimball stand, or to 
A cut-off about a third of a 


the pond. 
mile west of the pond became neces- 
sary in consequence of a change of the 
route through Salisbury. 

John C. Gale, chosen a director at 
this meeting, was one of the most prom- 


inent citizens in Salisbury. His tavern 
stand was at what has long been known 
as the Richard Pevare place, on “the 
north road.” The route adopted by 
the corporation led from near the Kim- 
ball stand across “the plain” in An- 
dover, over “ Boston hill” to near where 
Joseph A. Rowe now lives, and then 
followed “the north road” past the 
Gale stand to the Gerrish place at North 
Boscawen. This ignored Salisbury Cen- 
ter and Salisbury south road, whose 
leading men had both personal and po- 
litical influence and money, and the 
necessary consequence was a struggle 
between the two sections of the town 
for the mastery. 

The plan exhibited by the commit- 
tee, in all probability, ceased to exist 
long ago. In consequence, the precise 
location proposed through Salisbury and 
Boscawen cannot be distinctly traced 








out, but the path of the old “ range 
road ” between the Rowe place before 
referred to and the “ Rano (or Reyno) 
corner,” on “ Shaw hill,” is still plainly 
to be seen. The probabilities are very 
strong that the route preferred by the 
committee passed over the plain not far 
from where the Boston hill school-house 
is now located, and thence through the 
great valley between the north road and 
Raccoon hill, coming out near Bean’s 
place, which was near the Boscawen 
line about a mile below the south road. 

There was but one troublesome hill 
on this whole route. The difficulty was 
not in the route, but in the fact that 
there were no interests except those of 
the corporation in favor of it. The 
route was afterwards changed, as we 
shall hereafter see, so as to pass just to 
the west of Raccoon hill, and thence 
striking the same point as the route 
through the south vale. The precise 
location of this cannot now be traced, 
but its general course is sufficiently ap- 
parent. It passed near the base of the 
westerly slope of Raccoon hill, and 
easterly from the “ Captain Pet. Web- 
ster place” (so called), and thence on 
in that valley, and easterly from both 
the center and south road villages until 
it touched the point before stated. 

This route was nearly as unsatisfac- 
tory to the Salisbury ‘ quality,” — as 
Webster called the ruling power there,— 
as the others ; and, as we shall hereafter 
see, the route over the top of Salisbury 
and Boscawen hills was substituted for 
it. The objective point of all these 
routes was the meeting-house at Bosca- 
wen plain. 

The record of the meeting held at 
Lebanon, October 6th, 1801, is as fol- 
lows : 

“The meeting was opened according 
to adjournment. 

Ben. J. Gilbert having resigned his 
office as clerk of the proprietors on mo- 
tion it was voted that James Ralstone 
be appointed & he is appointed clerk of 
the proprietors in stead of said Gilbert. 

Said Ralstone was accordingly sworn 
in meeting. 

Col’. David Hough declining to ac- 
cept his appointment as director, voted 
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that Capt. Clap Sumner be appointed a 
director in the place of said Hough. 

Capt. Clap Sumner also declining to 
accept his appointment as director, vot- 
ed that James Little be appointed di- 
rector in his place. 

Voted that the directors proceed as 
soon as may be to particularly survey, 
bound & lay out said road as establish- 
ed by the proprietors with power to 
make such particular alterations and va- 
riations as they in their judgement think 
proper to be made in said rout & 
also to receive assurance from the par- 
ticular persons where said road goes 
that they shall make no demand on the 
proprietors for damage. 

Voted that this meeting be adjourned 
to the 3rd Wednesday of Novr. next 
then to meet at James Little’s in Leba 
non at ten o’clock in the morning.” 

The record of the adjourned meeting 
is as follows : 


“ LEBANON, Novr. 18th, 1801. 

This meeting was opened according 
to adjournment. 

Voted in case the town of Lebanon 
do not agree to make & support the 
bridges over Mascoma river as far as 
the dugway near Ichabod Packard’s or 
such part of them as shall be thought 
equitable the directors are ordered to 
lay out the road in said rovt or other- 
wise as they shall think proper. 

Voted to accept & establish the do- 
ings of the directors so’far as they have 
proceeded in laying out the turnpike 
road and that they proceed to complete 
laying out the same and to make a re- 
port at the next meeting. 

Voted that Col’. Henry Gerrish be 
appointed treasurer and that he be em- 
powered as collector to collect the sev- 
eral assessments that are or may be laid 
on the shares of the proprietors. 

Voted that the treasurer be direct- 
ed to advertise in the Courier of New 
Hampshire & the Dartmouth Gazette 
commencing six weeks prior to the day 
of sale which shall be on the first Tues- 
day of Feby. next. for the tax of one 
dollar & fifty cents on each share. 


Voted that the directors be ordered 
to adjust the accounts that may be laid 











against the proprietors and give orders 
on the treasurer for the payment thereof. 
Voted that this meeting be adjourned 
to the first Tuesday of Feby. next then 
to be holden at Major John C. Gale’s 
in Salisbury at ten o’clock in the fore- 
noon.” 
The record proceeds as follows : 


“ SALissurY, Feby. 2d, 1802. 

Meeting opened according to adjourn- 
ment. 

Voted & chose Col’. Henry Gerrish 
moderator pro tem. 

Voted that this meeting stand ad- 
journed till the 25th day of Feby. in- 
stant then to be holden at Major John 
C. Gale’s in Salisbury at ten o’clock in 
the forenoon.” 

“‘ SaLisBurY, Feby. 25th, 1802. 

Met according to adjournment. 

Col. Henry Gerrish moderator pro tem. 

Voted and chose John C. Gale clerk 
pro tempore. 

Voted that the meeting be adjourned 
to be holden at Mr. Stickney’s, inhold- 
er in Concord on the second Wednes- 
day in June next at ten o’clock in the 
forenoon.” 


** ConcorD, June oth, 1802. 

Meeting was opened according to ad- 
journment. 

Voted that Col®. Henry Gerrish con- 
tinue moderator pro fempore. 

Voted that this meeting be adjourn- 
ed to be holden at Clap Sumner’s in 
Lebanon on Thursday the first day of 
July next at ten o’clock in the forenoon.” 

This was an important meeting. The 
leaven had been working. We see the 
result in the following record : 


“ LEBANON, July 1st, 1802. 

The meeting was opened according 
to adjourment. 

Voted that so much of the votes pass- 
ed since the 24th day of September last 
respecting the final establishment of the 
rout for the turn pike from White river 
falls bridge in Hanover and from the 
mouth of White river in Lebanon to 
Enfield line and from Horse Shoe pond 
(so called) in Andover to the easterly 
end of said turnpike be reconsidered. 

Voted that the turnpike road from 
Horse Shoe pond (so called) be laid 
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out, made, & established, by the west 
side of Raccoon hill & by Esqr. Bean's 
in Salisbury to Boscawen meeting house 
and thence to Blanchard’s ferry. 

Voted that the turnpike road from 
near the mouth of White river be laid 
out, made, and established by Doct". 
Parkhurst’s & Lebanon meeting house 
to near Packard’s mill. 

Voted that the turnpike road from 
White river falls bridge be laid out, 
made, and established from said bridge 
by College plain over Mount Support (so 
called) tillitintersects with the part estab- 
lished from the mouth of White river. 

Voted that Asa Hazen, Isaac Part- 
ridge, & Joseph Loveland be a commit- 
tee who are hereby authorized & em- 
powered to examine the different routs 
proposed from Packard’s mills in Leb- 
anon to the westerly line of Enfield near 
the pond and decide whether the road 
shall be laid on the north or south 
side of Mascoma river and the determi- 
nation of said committee or either two 
of them shall be final and conclusive ; 
and in case either of the persons before 
named should fail of attending that Ar- 
thur Latham be appointed to join the 
two who may attend in said business as 
a substitute for the one who may fail. 

Voted that five directors be now 
chosen by the proprietors ; and David 
Hough, Ben. J. Gilbert, William John- 
son, Timothy Dix, and Andrew Bowers 
were duly elected directors. 

Voted that the sum of eight dollars 
and fifty cents be and hereby is assess- 
ed on each share in this proprietorship, 
to be paid into the hands of the treas- 
urer, & that the treasurer be and hereby 
is directed to receive in payment for 
the said assessment & the former assess- 
ment if desired before vendue for the 
same, notes of hand with sufficient sure- 
ties to be approved of by the directors, 
or certificates from the directors that 
notes have been executed to the pro- 
prietors payable on or before the 1st 
day of Octr. next, provided two hun- 
dred shares shall be disposed of agree- 
ably to the bye laws this day passed, by 
the 2oth day of Sepr. next ; and the di- 
rectors are hereby authorized to receive 
notes with sufficient sureties & give cer- 








tificates as aforesaid. The notes so by 
them received are to be lodged in the 
hands of the treasurer, the directors tak- 
ing his receipt for the same. 

Voted that the directors be and here- 
by are authorized and requested to pro- 
ceed so soon as may be to survey and 
stake out the course of said turnpike 
within the limits established, confining 
themselves generally to the objects spec- 
ified in the votes of the proprietors pass- 
ed this day and exercising their best 
discretion as to the particular courses 
within those objects ; and so soon as 
the committee this day appointed shall 
form their determination respecting the 
course from Packard’s mill to Enfield 
line, that they proceed in the same man- 
ner to stake out said turnpike within 
those limits ; and said directors are re- 
quested to proceed as soon as may be 
to making contracts for completing said 
turnpike, to be valid and performance 
enforced, provided two hundred shares 
are disposed of as prescribed in the bye 
Jaws, by the 2oth day of Sepr. next. 

Voted that Col. Hough & Col. 
Payne be appointed to wait on the com- 
mittee who are appointed to establish 
the rout from Packard’s mill to Enfield 
line when they shall come out on the 
business of their appointment. 

Voted that those who make payments 
to satisfy the charges of the committee 
appointed to establish the rout from 
Packaril’s mill to Enfield line shall be 
allowed the same by the proprietors. 

N. B. The following gentlemen paid 
for that purpose as hereafter mentioned. 
D. Hough, one dollar, B. J. Gilbert, 
Wm. Woodward, R. Lang, Jas. Ralston, 
& Clarke Aldrich one dollar each. 

James Ralston declining to serve any 
longer as clerk, voted and chose Wm. 
Woodward, Esq., clerk in his stead who 
was sworn in open meeting. 

Voted that this meeting be adjourn- 
ed-to Monday the 12th day of July cur- 
rent then to meet at this place at one 
o’clock afternoon.” 

Before the choice of directors a code 
of six by-laws had been adopted. The 
record proceeds as follows : 

“ LEBANON, July 12th, 1802. 

The meetitig was opened according 
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to adjournment. 
was read : 

‘The committee appointed by the 
proprietors of the fourth turnpike road 
in New Hampshire to examine the dif- 
ferent routs proposed from Packard’s 
mills in Lebanon to the westerly line of 
Enfield near the pond and decide 
whether the road shall be laid on the 
north or south side of Mascoma river, 
having attended to the business of their 
appointment & examined the different 
routs as aforesaid do determine that said 
turnpike road from Packard’s mills in 
Lebanon shall be laid on the north 
side of Mascoma river to near Payne’s 
mills (so called), thence across said 
river to Enfield line above mentioned. 

[Signed. ] 
Asa HazZeEn, 
JosepH LOVELAND, j Committee. 


The following report 


Isaac. PARTRIDGE, 
July 7th, 1802.” 


Payne’s mills were at the outlet of 
the lake near what is now called Leba- 
non City. 

“Which having been read— 

Voted that the same be accepted. 

Voted that the directors in making 
contracts for completing the turnpike 
cause a regular arch to be raised across 
the road, the chord of which shall be 
twenty-four feet, and shall rise so high 
at the point above the center of the 
chord, as when settled to be two feet 
above the chord, which shall as nearly 
as possible be on a level ; that in those 
parts which may require it they cause 
the road to be suitably casswayed and 
gravelled ; that so far as it ig practicable 
the unevenesses in the length of the 
way be reduced to a level, provided 
that where a level is not practicable 
an ascent may be allowed of not exceed- 
ing two feet in a rod’s length ; that suita- 
ble sluiceways be made across said road 
wherever necessary of the most durable 
materials conveniently to be had, & 
sufficiently covered, and the whole 
completion of said road in every re- 
spect shall be subject to the approba- 
tion and acceptance of the directors 
for the time being. 

Voted that the sale at vendue for 





the assessment of one dollar and fifty 
cents on each share as advertised by the 
treasurer be adjourned by him & con- 
tinued postponed until further direc- 
tion from the proprietors. 

Elisha Payne Esqr. declining to 
serve any longer as moderator—Voted, 
and chose David Hough Esqr. moder- 
ator. 

Voted that this meeting be ad- 
journed till the tenth day of August, 
next, then to be holden at the dwelling 
house of Beriah Abbott in Lebanon, at 
t o'clock P. M.” 

The record of this business meeting 
iS: 

‘“* LEBANON, August roth, 1802. 

The meeting was opened according 
to adjournment.— 

Voted that a further sum of twenty 
dollars be and hereby is assessed on 
each share in this propriety payment 
for which may be received in like 
manner as the assessment of eight 
dollars and fifty cents was directed to 
be received by vote passed July rst, last, 
except that the twenty dollars hereby 
assessed shall in such obligations be 
made payable on or before the first 
day of April next provided two hun- 
dred shares are disposed of or sub- 
scribed for as directed by the proprie- 
tors, by the zoth day of Sepr, next. 

Voted that in addition to the mode 
already prescribed by the proprietors 
for the distribution & sale of shares, a 
subscription or subscriptions be opened 
under the care of the directors, the 
subscribers to which as proprietors for 
the number of shares by them set 
against their respective names are sev- 
erally to promise to pay to this corpor- 
ation or to the treasurer for the time 
being thirty dollars for each share so 
taken by them after two hundred shares 
shall be subscribed for ; ten dollars to 
be paid on or before the first day of 
Octr. next & the remaining twenty 
dollars on or before the first day of 
April next provided two hundred shares 
are disposed of or so subscribed for by 
the 20th day of Sepr. next; and 
on any individuals subscribing as afore- 
said the directors or a majority of them 
are authorized to make out a certificate 
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assigning to such subscriber or sub- 
scribers the share or shares of which he 
may be entitled to a conveyance from 
said directors in consequence of such 
subscription, and such certificate shall 
be effectual & valid to entitle him or 
them to the same accordingly. And in 
case notes should be grven as hereto- 
fore directed by the proprietors the 
same shall be allowed so far in satis- 
faction of said thirty dollars—and no 
sureties shall be hereafter required to 
notes given unless the directors shall 
think fit to require them—anything in 
any former vote to the contrary not- 
withstanding. And the directors are 
authorized to certify to the treasurer 
the payment of the assessments 
amounting to thirty dollars, on those 
shares which are subscribed for as 
aforesaid or for which notes may be 
received to that amount as directed by 
the proprietors, the subscription or 
notes received being considered as in 
payment of said assessments on the 
shares disposed of or so subscribed for. 

Voted to adjourn to the 7th day of 
Sepr. next, at one o'clock P. M., then to 
meet at this place.” 

The record of the adjourned meet- 
ing is brief: 

“September 7th, 1802. 

Met according to adjournment. Ad- 
journed to Friday, the first day of Octr. 
next, at one o’clock Pp. M., to meet at 
this place.” 


Further “reconstruction” of the 
routes was at hand. The record pro- 
ceeds as follows : 


“Octr. 1st, 1802. 

Met according to adjournment. 

Voted that the directors be requested 
to proceed as soon as may be to ob- 
tain releases from owners of lands on 
the rout, to take measures for laying 
out & making contracts for completing 
the turnpike road and so far as possible 
cause the new part of the rout from 
George Hill in Enfield to Blackwater 
river in Andover to be cleared this fall 
and to begin such other parts as may 
be convenient.” 

“William Woodward, Esqr., being 
obliged to leave the meeting, Ben. J. 





Gilbert, Esqr. was chosen clerk fro 
tempore. ' 
Davip HoucGu, Moderator.” 


“T, Ben. J. Gilbert, do solemnly 
swear that I will faithfully discharge all 
the duties incumbent on me as clerk 
pro tempore of the proprietors of the 
fourth turnpike road in New Hamp- 
shire. 

So help me God, 
Ben. J. GILBERT. 

Grafton, ss., Octr. 1st, r802. Sub- 
scribed & sworn to before me, 

Davip Houcu, Justice of the Peace.”’ 


“Voted that the directors be request- 
ed to run the road from Horse Shoe 
pond to Boscawen bridge in as strait a 
course as practicable.” 

“Voted that Elias Curtis be appoint- 
ed as an assistant to attend on the rout 
and assist in staking out with any two 
of the directors whenever requested by 
them in cases where neither of the 
other directors can attend—and that 
the doings of any two of the directors, 
when neither of the others can attend 
in conjunction with the said Elias 
Curtis shall be as valid as if done by a 
majority of the directors, and that each 
director be allowed while he is actually 
employed in staking out the road two 
dollars per day and that the assistant 
be allowed the same sum and that they 
be allowed to employ such assistance 
as may be necessary and prepare & 
exhibit a plan of said road at some 
future meeting.” 

“Voted that Thomas [W] Thomp- 
son, Esqr., be treasurer.” 

“Voted as explanitory of a former 
vote passed July rath, last, prescribing 
to the directors the width of the road 
& the proportionate ascent in certain 
cases—that the directors be at liberty 
to vary from the prescription in said 
vote so far that said road shall not 
exceed 33 feet nor be less than 18 in 
width & that the hills where the 
ground will admit of it shall be reduced 
so that the ascent shall not exceed two 
feet to a rod in length.” 

“Adjourned to the 3rd Tuesday in 
Novr. next, then to meet at the dwell- 
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ing house of Henry Clough in Enfield, 
at one o’clock Pp. M.” 

This was one of the most interesting 
epochs in the history of the corpora- 
tion. The disappointed had been 
driven out or silenced. Those who 
could not or would not pay up had 
been “sold out under the rule.” The 
strong men, who were to control it in 
the future, were coming to the front. 
The people were aglow with excite- 
ment. Stock solicitors, agents, com- 
mittees and surveyors were busy. 

The route between Fifield’s mills in 
Andover and the Shaker “improve- 
ments” in Enfield was located and 
surveyed and the report put in form 
between the first of October and the 
sixteenth of November, 1802. 

This report was submitted to the 
meeting held on the latter date and 
adopted. 

The “post guide” at the foot of 
George hill in Enfield was the 96th 
station. 

The first station was Stake No. 1 at 
Blackwater river at West Andover 
“about ten rods below” Fifield’s mills. 
From that to the “ post-guide” only 
points and distances were given. From 
the “post-guide”’ there were 23 stations 
ending at “the lower or northern part 
of the Quaker’s improvements.” 

Station No. 14, in Enfield, is set 
down as “to Mr. Clough’s.” 

The entire distance is 17 miles and 
ffs, from station No. 1 to the “post- 
guide” was 12 miles and ,8)5, and from 
the latter to station 23 was 4 miles and 
47 
100° 

The “Salisbury quality” made their 
heavy hand felt at the subsequent 
meetings—when the “War of the 
Roses,”’ over the location in Salisbury, 
Lebanon, and Enfield, was again fought 
over. 

The record of the meeting of Nov. 
16, 1802 is as follows : 

“The report of David Hough and 
William Johnson, two of the directors, 
and Elias Curtis, their assistant of the 
particular courses of the rout of the 
turnpike from near Fifield’s mills on 
Blackwater river to the northerly line of 
land improved by the community 





called Shaking Quakers, in Enfield, 
being read.” 

“Voted that the same, so far as it 
extends be accepted.” 

“The report aforesaid is as follows : 

‘To the proprietors of the Fourth 
New Hampshire turnpike road : 

The undersigned directors of said 
proprietors and their assistant having 
attended in part to their appointment, 
have surveyed & staked out the rout of 
the turnpike from Fifield’s mills on 
Blackwater river to the northerly line of 
land improved by the community of 
Shaking Quakers in Enfield, and report 
the same as follows.’”’ 

[Here follows the record of the 
points and distances of the survey 
referred to. | 

The conclusion of the report as 
recorded is as follows : 

“All which courses for that part of 
the rout are submitted as the determi- 
nation of 

Davip Houcu, 
WILLIAM JOHNSON, 


\ Directors. 


Either of the other directors not 
having attended 
Eutas Curtis, Assistant. 
Novr. 16th, 1802.” 


The record of this meeting then 
proceeds as follows : 

“Voted that Daniel Stickney be 
appointed assistant to any two of the 
directors in laying out any of the re- 
maining part of the rout of the turnpike 
at the easterly end not yet staked out— 
and that Capt. Stephen Herriman be an 
assistant at the westerly end, to the 
first appointed assistant and any one of 
the directors, and the doings of any 
two when three only are present shall 
be valid—and that they be allowed 
therefor the same pr. day with the 
directors. 

“Voted that instead of the general 
objects heretofore named at the easter- 
ly end of the rout, that the directors be 
requested to lay the road from the 
easterly end of the rout this day estab- 
lished, as straight a course as practicable 
to Blanchard’s ferry in Boscawen. 

“Voted that the directors be request- 
ed to procure to be made and engraved 
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a seal for this corporation, the device 
of which shall be a representation of a 
curved section of a turnpike road, with 
a gate over the same—and a turnpike 
at the right hand of the gate—and that 
the motto of the seal shall be in letters, 
or letters & figures. 

“*TV. N. Hampshire Turnpike Cor- 
poration’ and that the same when made 
shall be the seal of this corporation.” 

“Voted that the adjournment of 
this meeting be advertised in the 
New Hampshire Currier, the Dart- 
mouth Gazette, and the Windsor Fed- 
eral Gazette, with a notice that bye 
laws are then to be adopted. 

“Voted that this meeting be ad- 
journed to the first Tuesday in Feby. 
next, then to be holden at Beriah 
Abbot’s dwelling house in Lebanon, at 
one o’clock, afternoon.” 

At the meeting of Feb. 1, 1803, a 
code of by-laws was adopted consisting 
of 16 articles. The record of the 
meeting then proceeds as follows : 

“Voted that the turnpike road be 
laid out from where it has been already 
particularly established by the proprie- 
tors,so as tu pass by the meeting-houses 
in Salisbury. 

“Voted that Samuel Robie, James 
Ralston and James Crocker be a com- 
mittee to audit the accounts of the 
directors. 

“Voted that the oral report of the 
directors and their assistant of the par- 
ticular rout staked out by them from 
the mouth of White River by Mr. Web- 
ster’s, and on the north side of Mas- 
coma River be accepted. 

“Voted that the oral report of the 
directors of the particular rout sur- 
veyed by them over Mount Support 
(so called), for the turnpike be ac- 
cepted. 

“Voted that the particular rout re- 
ported by the directors from Salisbury 
lower meeting-house to Boscawen 
bridge be accepted. 

“Voted that the directors be never- 
theless authorized & empowered to 
make such small alterations from their 
report, in the further laying out & 
completing the road as they may find 
necessary, confining themselves to the 





general objects mentioned in the pre- 
ceeding votes. 

“ Voted that the committee this day 
appointed to audit the accounts of the 
directors, make their report on the same 
to the said directors, & that they 
thereupon draw orders, for balances 
found due, on the treasurer. 

“Voted to adjourn without day. 

The record of the next meeting is as 
follows : 

“At a regular meeting of the pro- 
prietors of the Fourth Turnpike road in 
New Hampshire at the dwelling house 
of Benjamin Thompson, innholder in 
Andover on the 14th day of April a. p. 
1803, at 2 o’clock afternoon. Chose 
David Hough, Esqr., moderator. 

“Voted that the votes of the pro- 
prietors passed at their last meeting, 
relative to the course of said road 
through the town of Salisbury, be re- 
considered. 

“Voted that instead of the rout 
which has heretofore been pointed out 
by the proprietors for laying out the 
turnpike road threugh the town of 
Salisbury, the said road shall be laid 
out, made & established on the straitest 
course practicable through said town, 
any thing in any former votes of the 
proprietors to the contrary notwith- 
standing, and the same is hereby estab- 
lished as the same may be particularly 
surveyed & staked out by David Hough, 
Stephen Herriman & Elias Curtis or 
either two of them, to which purpose 
they are hereby fully authorized & em- 
powered. 

“Voted that this meeting [be] dis- 
solved. 

“ Which took place accordingly.” 

Most important consequences were 
the result of this meeting. There were 
at this time but two or three houses at 
what is known as West Andover, and 
but one at what is now the Potter 
Place ; but the old “Ben Thompson 
stand ” was a noted hostelry even in 
those days. It was about one third of a 
mile easterly from the Potter Place. 
Herod Thompson now occupies the 
same premises, though there has been 
a slight change in the location of the 
buildings. 
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Most, if not the entire route sur- 
veyed, had been put under contract, 
and the wooded part had been pretty 
thoroughly cleared. There had been 
no attempt in the controversies which 
had arisen in regard to the location 
through Salisbury to change the route 
so that it would not pass by the “ Kim- 
ball stand” and thence on over “the 
plain” and near to the base of “ Rac- 
coon hill.” But all this was changed 
by the vote at this meeting. This vote 
meant that the road should be run from 
Fifield’s mills, substantially over its 
present location to what was afterwards 
known as the old “Dearborn stand,” 
built by the Kimballs, but nearly a 
quarter of a mile west of the old 
“Kimball stand,” and thence to hew a 
way in the most direct path practica- 
ble along the eastern base of Beach 
hill crossing the Blackwater river twice 
and pushing through the wilderness 
till it reached the “ Pet Webster” place 
in Salisbury. 

The route surveyed and the greater 
portion of that from Fifield’s mills was 
built and put in operation in the year 
1803. Stephen Harriman was one of 
the foremost men in the enterprise. 
He was an original stock-holder and 
contracted largely for the building. He 
built the bridge over the Blackwater 
river at West Andover known as ‘* The 
Harriman Bridge ;” and also the bridge 
over the Blackwater between Horse 
Shoe pond and the premises now occu- 
pied by Silas C. Fifield. He built a 
large portion of the road through An- 
dover as well as othertowns. In carry- 
ing out his contracts he built a house 
for construction purposes, put it on 
wheels and moved it from place to 
place as necessity required. It was of 
the “story and a song” pattern ; the 
lower story contained an immense oven 
made of brick and stone, with other 
facilities for cooking. There was a 
dining-room also. His two daughters, 
who did the housekeeping, had a small 
room below for their special accom- 
modation. The father with twenty 
men slept in the attic. This house was 
the wonder of the region. People 
came from far and near to see the 
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house on wheels. The huge oven was 
the admiration of the matrons of those 
days. After completing his contract, 
Harriman sold the house on wheels to 
Landlord Thompson ; and what is left 
of it is now a part of the buildings on 
the Herod Thompson premises. 

But the struggle over the location of 
the road through Salisbury was not yet 
over. 

The record of the next meeting is as 
foliows : 

“The meeting of the proprietors of 
the fourth turnpike road in New Hamp- 
shire at the dwelling house of Abijah 
Chandler in Lebanon in the county of 
Grafton on the 27th day of May a. b. - 
1803 pursuant to notification thereof. 

“Voted and. chose David Hough 
moderator. 

“ Voted that it is inexpedient to pro- 
ceed to act on the articles as expressed 
in the application for this meeting. 

“ Voted to dissolve this meeting. 
“ Adjourned without day according- 
ly. 

The next regular meeting was held 
at Lebanon. The record is as follows : 

“At a regular meeting of the propri- 
etors of the fourth turnpike road in 
New Hampshire, at the dwelling house 
of Beriah Abbot, innholder, in Lebanon, 
on Friday the 22d day of July a. pb. 
1803, at one of the clock in the after- 
noon. 

“Voted and chose David Hough 
moderator. 

“ The clerk being necessarily absent, 

“Voted and chose George Wood- 
ward, clerk pro ¢empore, who was duly 
sworn in open meeting. 

“ Voted that this meeting be adjourn- 
ed to Monday the twenty-second day 
of August next, then to be holden at 
the dwelling house of Abijah Chandler 
in Lebanon at one of the clock in the 
afternoon. 

** Adjourned accordingly.” 

The record of this meeting is as fol- 
| lows : 

“Meeting opened according to ad- 
journment. 

“ David Hough Esgqr. declines serv- 
ing any longer as a director of this cor- 
poration. 
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“ Voted to adjourn to the last Friday 
in October next then to meet here at 
one o’clock P. M. 

“ Adjourned accordingly.” 


The record of the adjourned meeting 
proceeds as follows : 


“The proprietors met according to 
adjournment. 

“Voted & chose Elias Curtis Esqr. 
moderator in the place of David Hough 
Esqr. who is absent. 

“Voted by. ballot and chose Joel 
Marsh Esaqr. of Sharon a director in the 
place of David Hough Esqr. who has 
resigned. 

“ Voted that the votes of the propri- 
etors passed at their meeting the 25th 
day of September 1801 and at their 
meeting the t2th day of July 1802 & 
also at their meeting the first day of 
Feby. 1803 & every other vote hereto- 
fore passed so far as said votes estab- 
lished that part of the rout of said road 
which extends from the bridge near Ze- 
nas Alden’s, over Mascomme river in 
Lebanon to Matthew Stanley’s in Enfield 
be reconsidered. 

“Voted that the directors be author- 
ized and directed to proceed to lay out 
a rout for the turnpike from the bridge 
near Zenas Alden’s in Lebanon to Mat- 
thew Stanley’s in Enfield crossing on to 
the south side of Mascome river so as 
to pass near by Capt. Aaron Cleavland’s 
dwelling house, in such place and course 
as the said directors shall think best. 

“ Voted that Elias Lyman, Saml. Ro- 
bie & James Crocker be a committee 
who, or either two of whom are empow- 
ered to settle & adjust the accounts of 
the directors. 

“Voted to adjourn without day. Ad- 
journed accordingly.” 7 

The troubles about the location in 
Lebanon and Salisbury were the sub- 
ject of the next regular meeting, held 
at Chandler’s, December 6, 1803. 

The record is as follows : 

“ At aregular meeting of the proprie- 
tors of the fourth turnpike road in New 
Hampshire holden at the dwelling house 
of Abijah Chandler, innholder in Leba- 
non on the sixth day of Decr. a. D. 1803 
at ten o’clock in the forenoon. 





“Voted that a committee be appoint- 
ed to examine the different routs which 
have been proposed for the turnpike 
from Dr. Phineas Parkhurst’s in Leba- 
non to Enfield line and ascertain the 
practicability of making said turnpike in 
a different course from where it is at 
present laid, and also to receive any 
proposals the town of Lebanon or indi- 
viduals may make the proprietors re- 
specting the same and report at the 
next meeting. 

“Voted that said committee consist 
of three persons and that Joel Marsh, 
Elias Stevens and Jesse Williams Esqrs. 
compose said committee. 

“Voted that the same committee be 
appointed to examine the different 
courses which have been proposed for 
the turnpike through the town of Salis- 
bury and ascertain the practicability of 
making it ona different rout from where 
it is at present laid, and also to receive 
any proposals the town of Salisbury or 
individuals may make the proprietors 
respecting the same and report at the 
next meeting. 

“Voted to adjourn this meeting to 
the first Tuesday of Feby. next then to 
meet here at ten o’clock in the forenoon. 

“ Adjourned accordingly.” 

A movement had been set on foot 
early in 1503 for a turnpike from Or- 
ford for the purpose of intersecting the 
fourth. It was incorporated June 21, 
1804. It passed from Orford through 
Lyme, cut across a corner of Hanover 
and then passed through Canaan, Or- 
ange, Grafton, Danbury and New Ches- 
ter, and struck the fourth at West An- 
dover, just opposite the old Dr. Tilton 
Elkins stand. The location of this 
turnpike was a matter in which the pro- 
prietors of the fourth had a deep interest. 

The turnpike which had been built 
from Andover to Lebanon needed re- 
pairs. ‘The controversies about the lo- 
cation in Lebanon, Enfield, and Salis- 
bury had been a grave hinderance to 
the onward movement, and had been a 
great disadvantage and damage to the 
fourth. In order to settle these mat- 
ters, if possible, both the adjourned and 
regular meeting of the corporation was 
held at the house of Abijah Chandler at 
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Lebanon, on February 7, 1804, at ten 
o’clock in the forenoon. 

The following is the record of this 
important meeting : 

“Voted & chose Andrew Bowers 
Esqr. moderator. 

“Voted & chose William Woodward 
Esqr. clerk of said proprietors the en- 
suing year, by ballot. Attest. 

Wn. Woopwarnp propr. clerk. 


“ Grafton ss. Feby. 7th, 1804. Then 
Wm. Woodward Esqr. made solemn 
oath that he would faithfully discharge 
& perform the duties of a clerk of said 
proprietors. Before me. Ben. J. Gil- 
bert J Peace. 


“Voted by ballot and chose Thomas 
W. Thompson Esqr. treasurer for the 
ensuing year, who is sworn accordingly. 

“ Voted by ballot and chose Andrew 
Bowers Esqr. first director. 

“Voted by ballot and chose Joel 
Marsh Esqr. second director. 

“Voted by ballot and chose William 
Johnson Esqr. third director. 

“Voted that the board of directors 
for the ensuing year shall consist of 
three persons only. 

“Voted that the directors cause such 
repairs to be made on the turnpike road 
between Andover and Lebanon as they 
shall think adviseable. 

“Voted that the directors be author- 
ized to purchase for the use of this cor- 
poration of Andrew Bowers Esqr. the 
shares which he lately purchased at 
public vendue and to receive a deed of 
the same from him, provided he will 
sell them at the sum for which he bid 
them off and in that case that said di- 
rectors give said Bowers an order on 
the treasurer for the same. 

“Voted that from this time there be 
allowed upon all payments already 
made or which may be hereafter made 
towards the fourth, fifth, or any future 
assessments, a pretnium after the rate of 
eighteen pr. cent pr. annum, till the 
next annual meeting of the corporation, 
to be allowed them by the treasurer at 
the next annual meeting. 

“Voted that an agent be appointed 
by this corporation to aid and assist by 
all necessary measures, in the support of 





the petition of William Johnson & oth- 
ers, which was preferred at the last ses- 
sion of the general court of New Hamp- 
shire, for the grant of a turnpike from 
Orford to intersect this turnpike west of 
the higath of land, which serving as a 
branch of this turnpike, will, it is ap- 
prehended, supersede the necessity of 
any other turnpike road from said Or- 
ford to intersect this or any other part 
of its rout, by proving sufficiently ben- 
eficial to the public. 

“Voted by ballot and chose Thomas 
W. Thompson Esqr. agent for the afore- 
said purpose. 

On application of Genl. Roswell 
Olcott for compensation for extra labor 
& expense bestowed in erecting the 
bridge near Lebanon meeting house, 
pursuant to the advice of David Hough 
Esqr. then one of the directors. 

“Voted that a further consideration 
of this subject be postponed until the 
return of said Hough, that information 
may be given by him respecting it. 

“Voted that the moving of any build- 
ing or buildings on any part of the rout 
of the turnpike be left with the directors, 
who will act according to their discretion. 

“The committee appointed by the 
proprietors on the sixth day of Decem- 
ber last submitted to the meeting among 
others the following proposals received 
by them. 

‘“** We the subscribers promise & en- 
gage to the proprietors of the fourth 
turnpike road in New Hampshire in 
consideration that they should think 
proper to lay out and make said turn- 
pike road by both of the meeting houses 
in Salisbury in the usual & ordinary way 
of making said road, that we will be 
answerable for all the extra expence in 
labor on the road to make the same so 
that it shall not rise more than eighteen 
inches in a rod in any part of said road 
from Esqr. Bean’s to widow Fifield’s 
land, to the. satisfaction of the directors 
of said corporation. 

JONATHAN FIFIELD, 
Amos PETTINGELL, 
REUBEN TRUE, 
Isaac BLASDEL, 
JAMES PETTINGELL, 
Salisbury, Decr. 22d, 1803, 
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To which is added by way of N. B. 

‘Not to vary more than eight rods 
from a straight line.’ ” 

“Tt is further verbally proposed that 
instead of the rise being eighteen inches 
in a rod it shall in the same condition 
be made to be only fifteen inches in a 
rod. 

“*We the subscribers promise and 
agree with the props. of the fourth New 
Hampshire turnpike road provided they 
can consistently with the public good 
lay out and make said road in such a 
direction as to pass by the centre road 
meeting house, to pay them or the own- 
ers of the land all the damages which 
may be assessed by a committee from 
court in consequence of said road be- 
ing made across any lands, from the 
place on widow Fifield’s land where the 
road would vary from the direction 
where it has been heretofore laid out, to 
half the distance through Mr. Ephraim 
Colby’s land. JONATHAN FIFIELD, 

Amos PETTINGELL, 
JAMES PETTINGELL. 
Salisbury, Decr. 21st, 1803. 


“We the subscribers promise & agree 
to pay the damages which may be as- 
sessed on land from Ensign Moses Gar- 
land’s to Esqr. Bean’s in consequence 
of the fourth New Hampshire turnpike 
being laid out and made across said 
land, or to purchase said land of the 
owners and convey the same to the pro- 
prietors of said turnpike on condition 
said turnpike shall be laid out and made 
to pass between Capt. Luke Wilder’s 
house and Mr. Josiah Rogers’ in Salis- 
bury and we further agree in case said 
road should be made through Ephraim 
Colby’s land to pay one half of the dam- 
ages, or to purchase the one half of the 
land necessary for said road & convey 
the same to the said proprietors for the 
use of said road. 

SAMUEL GREENLEAF, 

Moses EASTMAN, 

ANDREW Bowers. 
Salisbury, Decr. 19, 1803.’” 


“The said committee report as fol- 
lows : 
We the undersigned a committee 








appointed by the proprietors of the 
fourth New Hampshire turnpike to ex- 
amine the different routs which have 
been proposed for making said road in 
the towns of Lebanon & Salisbury and 
to receive proposals from the inhabi- 
tants of said towns. 

Having viewed the different routs in 
both towns and heard the observations 
for and against each, taking into view 
the public corporation, and individuals, 
and giving all its due weight report as 
follows : 

That in the town of Salisbury com- 
paring the public claim to the shortest 
course, with the inconvenience and 
great damages to a very respectable 
part of the town, and the large sums to 
which the corporation would be subject- 
ed in damages we say that the road 
ought to be made by the two meeting 
houses provided the inhabitants fulfil 
their proposals and if the corporation 
in addition, would lay out a small part 
of what they will save in damages by the 
road going by said meeting houses, it 
would make such a road as, in our opin- 
ion, the public would have no cause of 
complaint. 

“ That in the the town of Lebanon 
from or near Packard’s mill to the end 
of the road made by the Shakers we are of 
opinion that said road ought to be made 
on the south side of the river provided 
three, or four sharp ridges westerly and 
near Aaron Cleaveland’s should be tak- 
en down in making the road so that in 
no place they rise more than one 
foot in sixteen. If not, we are in favor 
of the rout on the north side of the riv- 
er from Packard’s mill to Paine’s mill 
notwithstanding the great odds in dis- 
tance. We likewise having viewed the 
rout from Doctr. Phinehas Parkhurst’s 
to Packard’s mill on the northerly side 
of the river are of the opinion that a 
good road can be made to the satisfac- 
tion of the public. 

ELIAS STEVENS, ) 
JessE WILLIAMS, ~ Committee. 
Jort Marsu, 


“To the proprietors of the fourth 
New Hampshire turnpike road. 


“The said committee also exhibited 





proposals which were made them in the 
following manner. 

“To the Honble. Joel Marsh, Elias 
Stevens, Jesse Williams Esqrs. commit- 
tee appointed by the proprietors of the 
fourth turnpike road in New Hampshire 
for examining the different routs of said 
road from the mouth of White river to 
Merrimac river in Boscawen and to 
make their report relative to the same. 

“ «The inhabitants of the easterly part 
of Lebanon take the liberty of submit- 
ting the following proposals for the con- 
sideration of the gentlemen composing 
said committee, viz. : 

1st. That in consideration of said 
road being laid out, made & completed 
on the north side of Mascoma river in 
Lebanon from Ichabod Packard’s on or 
nigh the rout of said road as it is already 
staked out to the lower end of Enfield 
pond by Payne’s mills (so called) & 
from thence to Enfield town line, that 
the proprietors aforesaid shall be ex- 
empted from the payment of all dam- 
ages which they might otherwise have 
been subject to on the account of said 
roads passing through the lands belong- 
ing to the several owners thereof from 
said Packard’s to where said road may 
cross said Mascoma river at the lower 
end of the pond before mentioned. 





2d. That upon the fulfilment of the | 


consideration above mentioned the pro- 
prietors aforesaid shall be paid the sum 
of two hundred dollars by the inhabitants 
aforesaid. 

3d. That one or more sufficient 
surety or sureties shall become obligat- 
ed to the proprietors aforesaid for idem- 
nifying them against said damages and 
the payment of the sum above specified. 

Dated at Lebanon Jany. 21st, 1804.’” 

“The said committee further repre- 
sent that they are informed by Daniel 
Hough one of the select men of the 
town of Lebanon that the town of Leb- 
anon has voted to raise the sum of six 
hundred dollars to be paid said propri- 
etors if said road should eventually be 
made to cross Mascoma river at Dr. 
Phinehas Parkhurst’s, and twice more 
before it arrived at the meeting house & 
by said meeting house to Ichabod Pack- 
ard’s, thence on to the south side of 
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Mascomariveras now laid to Enfield line. 

“Which report and representations 
being heard, 

“Voted that the report of said com- 
mittee be accepted so far as it respects 
the rout of said road in the town of 
Salisbury, and that the directors cause 
the same to be so laid out, made & 
completed provided sufficient security 
be given for a compliance with the 
aforesaid proposals, it being considered 
that the corporation are to be indemni- 
fied for all extra expense in making 
said road there so that it shall not rise 
more than fifteen inches in one rod, 
and any vote or votes respecting the 
laying out said road in the town of Sal- 
isbury so far as they are inconsistent 
with this vote are hereby reconsidered. 

“Voted that if there shall be paid or 
secured to be paid to this corporation 
the sum of six hundred dollars for the 
purpose, and: there shall be given suffi- 
cient indemnity to this corporation 
against all damages which shall or may 
accrue to individuals & which the pro- 
prietors may be liable to pay in con- 
sequence of the turnpikes being laid 
out in the town of Lebanon, through- 
out said town except the college branch 
on or before the tenth day of April, 
next, that in that case the directors be 
instructed to finish & complete the 
same as already voted by the proprie- 
tors—and otherwise in case this be not 
complied with, that they proceed to 
lay out & finish the same wholly on 
the north side of Mascoma river to 
near Paynes mills (so called) & thence 
to the road made by the Shakers in 
Enfield, provided the inhabitants in the 
eastern part of said Lebanon shall give 
security immediately after said tenth 
day of April for a compliance with the 
proposals made in their behalf—and 
any vote or votes respecting the laying 
out said road in the town of Lebanon 
heretofore passed so far as they are 
inconsistent with this vote are hereby 
reconsidered. 

“Voted that this meeting be ad- 
journed without day. 

“The adjourned and annual meetings 
as one, were accordingly adjourned 
without day.” 
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The Salisbury Quality, sometimes 
divided on minor points but united as 
against all opposition elsewhere, at last 
had won. The opposition, stunned, 


struggled yet for a while, but it was the 
despairing work of drowning men 
catching at a straw. We shall see the 
fruits of this meeting in the hereafter. 


TO MY WIFE. 


I. 


A diver bold, neath the depths of the sea, 
Knelt by a wonderful pearl, 

And his heart was glad, and he leaped with glee, 
As he clutched that wonderful pearl, 
That beautiful, priceless pearl. 


A thousand fold, O, a thousand fold, 
Gladden my heart to-day ! 

Not all the treasures the oceans hold— 

Through the ages lost—the wealth untold 

Of pearls and rubies and diamonds and gold, 
And all the priceless things that be 
Hidden within the depths of the sea, 

Could thrill my heart as it thrills to-day :— 

For to-day it is joined, my darling girl, 

To a heart more pure than the purest pearl 
Hidden within the depths of the sea ;— 
Joined for all eternity. 

March 8, 1878. 


Il. 


A sailor lay on the battle deck, 
Where the shot had fell like rain ; . 
Around him strewn, a blackened wreck, 
Were the fleets of France and Spain. 


A glittering star was on his breast, 
And glory wrapped his clay ; 
On the battle-deck, taking his rest, 
The world’s great seaman lay. 


O, better, better far than life, 
With kingly rank and power, 

Was the victory won in that bloody strife 
And the glory of that hour. 


And yet, my true and noble wife, 
If it were mine to say, 
I'd rather have thy wealth of love 
Than the glory of that day. 
March 8, 1881. 
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